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AGAIN  ON  THE  MARKET 

Established  1873  Telephone  7484  Murray  Hill 

Available  Through  Leading  Dealers 

GEO.  F.  OF 

274  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 

H'.  SCHMINKE  & CO.’S 

COLORS  FOR  ARTISTS 

Bet.  39th  and  40th  Streets 

Formerly  at  3 East  28th  Street 

MUSSINI  OIL  COLORS 

TEMPERA  COLORS 

HORADAM’S  PATENT 

MOIST  WATER  COLORS 

PICTURE  FRAMER 

MEDIUMS  AND  VARNISHES 

PHOEBUS  A & B 

AERO  WHITE  A,  for  air  brush  use 
DECORATIVE  OIL  COLORS 

The  Mounting  of  Large  Architectural 
Drawings  and  Stretching  of  Parchment 
Diplomas  and  Old  Manuscripts  a Specialty 

88 

MENG'S  PASTELS 

Reframing,  Regilding, 

ALUMINIUM  PALETTES 

Repairing  and 

Packing 

Engravings  Bleached,  Oil  Paintings 

Relined,  Cleaned  and  Varnished,  Plate 

M.  GRUMBACHER 

164  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  N.Y.' 

Sole  distributor  for  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Cuba 

Glass  Tops  for  Tables,  Desks,  etc. 

SCHNEIDER  & CO.,  Inc. 

DEVOE 

2102  BROADWAY 

NEAR  73r’d  STREET 

Artists^  Oil  Colors 

Sole  Agents  for 

THE  OIL  COLORS  and  MEDIUMS 

CTRICTLY  speaking — any  raw 
^ material  capable  of  withstanding  our 
laboratory  tests  is  good  material.  You  can 
be  assured  that  no  better  is  obtainable 

OF 

J.  BLOCKX  FILS 

AND  CANVAS  MADE  BY 

DEVOE  BRUSHES, 

OIL  AND  WATER 

Real  Brushes  — Flexible  — alive 
and  long  enduring 

V.  CLAESSENS 

m 

The  Oldest  and  Largest 

Manufacturers  of  Artists’  Materials 
in  America 

To  be  had  of  all  first  class  dealers  in 
artists  materials 

DEVOE  & RAYNOLDS  CO.,  Inc. 

New  York  Chicago 
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As  soft  as  you  wish;  as  hard  as  you  please,  but 
always  smoother  than  you  had  dreamed.  Any 

VENUS  PENCIL 

you  select  glides  over  the  paper  with  a restful 
freedom  from  friction. 


1 7 Black  Degrees  3 Copying 

For  bold,  heavy  lines  , , 

For  writing,  sketching  . 2B-B-IIB-F-H 
For  clean,  line  lines  . 2H-3H-4II>5Ii-6H 
For  delicate,  thin  lines  , • . 7H»8H-9H 
Plain  Ends,  per  do2.  • 31.00 

Kubber  Ends,  per  doz,  . 1.20 
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ART  STUDENT” 


Call  any  time  during  the  summer  on  the  PALETTE 
ART  CO.  and  replenish  your  supplies  from  a well-as- 
sorted stock. 

OIL  COLORS — Winsor  and  Newton  Regular  and  Studio 
Size  Tubes 

OIL  COLORS — Rembrandt  (Holland)  Regular  and  Studio 
Size  Tubes 

OIL  COLORS — Blockx  (Belgium)  Regular  Size  Tubes 
OIL  COLORS — Mussini  Regular  Size  Tubes 
OIL  COLORS — Devoe's  Regular  Size  Tubes 
OIL  COLORS  and  Maratta  Oil  Colors,  Regular  Size 
Tubes 

SKETCHING  EASELS — The  Belgium  Easel — strong,  well 
made,  finest  easel  in  the  world.  New  lines  of  Imported 
Sketching  Easels,  various  styles 
WOODEN  OIL  (TOLOR  BOXES — Just  received  from 
abroad  a large  assortment  of  tin-lined  boxes,  sixes  7x9 
and  12  x 16. 

BRUSHES — Fine  line  of  Imported  Hog  Hair  Bristle 
Brushes 

CANVAS  PANELS— CANVAS— (Imported  and  Do- 
mestic) 

SKETCHING  STOOLS— SKETCHING  UMBRELLAS 
SMOCKS — (Blue,  Tan  and  Green),  etc.,  etc. 


THE  PALETTE  ART  CO. 

327  FIFTH  AVENUE  (Below  33rd  Street) 
NEW  YORK 
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A Harbor  Scene  by 
James  McNeill  Whistler 


Whistler 
[ Used  Whatman 

npHE  mere  physical  superiority 
of  Whatman  cannot  wholly  ac- 
count for  the  regard  in  which  it  is 
held. 

I • I 

Surely,  there  is  in  the  esteem  for  this 
paper,  some  feeling  for  tradition — | 
some  element  of  kinship  with  the 
Masters  who  for  150  years  have  given  | 
it  their  preference.  . 

I JT  WnflATTMAN 

I 

Genuine  Hand' made  Drawing  Papers 

T3ECAUSE  they  pos  sess  great 
^ strength  and  durability  and  are  ; 
impervious  to  wetting  and  climatic 
changes,  they  are  universally  used 
today  by  foremost  Artists. 

Whatman  will  bring  out  the  best 
features  of  your  work.  It  is  made  i 
in  a greater  range  of  sizes,  surfaces  ■ 
[ and  substances  than  any  other  hand- 
I made  drawing  paper. 

I Ask  for  ‘‘Genuine  IVhatman”  at  your  dealer  , 

Send  for  sample  hook  | 

H.  REEVE  ANGEL  & CO. 

Incorporated 

j 7-11  SPRUCE  STREET.  NEW  YORK  { 

Sole  Representatives  for  U.  S.  A.  and  Canada 
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M.  DE  ZAYAS 

549  FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK 


Paintin;gs  by 

Gauguin  Matisse 

Degas  Picasso 

Renoir  Daumier 

Courbet  Sheeler 

Cezanne 

Asiatic  Arts 


A COMBINATION 
SUBSCRIPTION  TO 

America  s Only 
Art  Newspaper 

The  American  Art  News 

40  issues — $4.00 

and  The  Best 
Art  Magazine 

The  Arts 

10  issues — $3.00 

Brings  you  the  art  news  of  the  world  once  a week 
and  a finely  illustrated  magazine  of  criticism  once 
a month  (except  June  and  August) 

BOTH  FOR  ONE  YEAR 

$6.00 


Daniel  Gallery 

Paintings  of  Individuality 


Lawson 

Demuth 

Prendergast 

Marin 

Glackens 

Pascin 

Davies 

Man  Ray 

Henri 

Wright 

Lever 

Hartley 

Noble 

McFee 

Halpert 

Dickinson 

Myers 

Y arrow 

Boylan 

Benton 

2 WEST  47th  STREET 

NEW  YORK 


SCHOOL  of  DESIGN 
and  LIBERAL  ARTS 

212  West  Fifty-Ninth  Stree  Nevj  York 


/^LASSES  in  Drawing  and 
Painting  from  Life,  Com- 
position, Textile  and  Costume 
Design,  Weaving,  Embroidery, 
Interior  Decoration,  Museum 
Study. 

A school  where  individual  char- 
acter is  felt  to  be  the  foundation 
upon  which  all  art  is  built. 


Circular  Sent  Cpon  Application 
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ACADEMIE  HUMBERT 

104  BOULEVARD  CLICHY,  PARIS 

MAURICE  TASTEMAIN 

Director 

A?!  old-established  Art- School 
with  aJt  international  reputation 


PAUL  GAUGUIN 

His  Life  and  Art 

By  JOHN  GOULD  FLETCHER 

with  10  illustrations  in  half-tone,  bound  uniform  with 
“ Noa  Noa,”  193  pages — $2.00 

♦ 

NICHOLAS  L.  BROWN,  Publisher 
123  LEXINGTON  AVENUE  ::  NEW  YORK 


EXHIBITIONS 


ETCHINGS  ENGRAVINGS 
LITHOGRAPHS 
WOOD  BLOCKS 

A mail  request  will  place  your  name  on  our 
invitation  list 

Brown- Robertson  Gallery 

415  MADISON  AVENUE  (48TH  STREET) 
NEW  YORK 


Summer  Print  Show,  July  5 to  August  27 

Demonstrations  daily  at  10  A.M. 


HARRY  TOWNSEND 


Ardsley  Studios 

no  COLUMBIA  HEIGHTS 
BROOKLYN  - NEW  YORK 

OVERLOOKING  THE  HARBOR 


EXHIBITIONS 

STUDIOS,  ROOMS 
SCULPTOR’S  STUDIO 


Apply  to  the  Owner: 

HAMILTON  EASTER  FIELD 
106  COLUMBIA  HEIGHTS 
BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 
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Parish-Watson  & Co. 


OLD  CHINESE 
PORCELAIN 

EARLY  SCULPTURE 


PERSIAN  FAIENCE 


560  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 

ENTRANCE  THROUGH  DREICER  & CO. 


The  Arts 


There  is  no  other  art  magazine 
which  gives  you  anything  like 
what  The  Arts  does  in  the  line  of 
art  criticism  of  the  art  of  our  times. 

There  is  no  other  journal  which 
gives  you  so  many  good  reproductions 
of  the  best  that  can  be  seen  in  the 
galleries. 

There  is  no  similar  publication 
with  a subscription  price  of  only  three 
dollars. 

If  you  care  for  Art,  send  at  once  the 
subscription  price  and  your  address  to 
The  Arts. 


SUBSCRIPTION  TO  THE  ARTS 
The  Arts, 

110  Columbia  Heights,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Enclosed  please  find  three  dollars,  for  the  season 
(10  numbers)  beginning 

Name  

Address  


JOSEPH  BRUMMER 

43  EAST  57TH  STREET 


GOTHIC  " ' ROMAN 
GREEK  - EGYPTIAN 
ART 


THURNSCOE 
O G U N 0 U I T 

MAINE 

The  pleasure  of  a summer 
home  without  the  bother 

As  I shall  be  kept  in  the  city  most  of  the 
summer  my  Ogunquit  home,  with  service  and 
excellent  food,  is  open  to  a few  guests  at  forty 
dollars  a week  and  upwards.  Not  more  than 
eight  guests  will  be  taken.  A family  which  will 
fill  the  house  preferred.  References  required. 

Write  addressing 

HAMILTON  EASTER  EIELD 

OGUNQUIT,  MAINE 
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THE  AMERICAN  ARTISTS  SERIES 

Each  volume  uniform,  finely  printed  from  type  on  hand-made  paper  in  limited  editions  and  beautifully  illustrated  with 

photogravure  plates. 


Albert  Ryder 

By  Frederic  Fairchild  Sherman 
A monograph  of  the  highest  interest  to  students  of  Amer- 
ican art.  It  characterizes  the  artist  enthusiastically  and  at 
the  same  time  justly.  Mr.  Sherman  adds  to  his  illuminat- 
ing text  an  invaluable  catalogue. 

- — New  York  Tribune. 
225  copies.  $25.00  net. 

Winslow  Homer 

By  Kenyon  Cox 

Explains  everything  that  is  explicable  in  Homer’s  art. 

— New  York  Tribune. 
300  copies.  $15.00  net. 

Ralph  Albert  Blakelock 

By  Elliott  Daingerfield 

For  those  interested  in  the  painting  of  Blakelock  this  re- 
view of  his  work  and  life  should  prove  very  attractive. 

— The  Burlington  Magazine. 
250  copies.  $10.00  net. 

George  Inness 

By  Elliott  Daingerfield 

Must  take  first  place  as  a document  of  the  personality,  life 
and  work  of  George  Inness. — International  Sttidio. 

250  copies.  $15.00  net. 

Fifty  Paintings  by  Inness 

Introduction  by  Elliott  Daingerfield 
Presents  more  pictures  hy  the  artist  than  any  one  before 
has  been  able  to  see  together,  except  in  the  exhibition  held 
after  Inness’s  death. — The  Dial. 

300  copies.  $25.00  net. 


Homer  Martin 

By  Frank  Jewett  Mather,  Jr. 

A thoroughly  sympathetic  and  intelligent  piece  of  criticism, 
and  throws  a great  deal  of  interesting  light  upon  the  char- 
acter, the  aims  and  the  personality  of  the  painter. 

— Boston  Transcript. 
250  copies.  $15.00  net. 

Fift3'-eight  Paintings  by  Homer  IMartin 

Described  by  Dana  Carroll 

The  reproductions  form  a little  gallery,  through  which  one 
may  become  intimately  acquainted  with  the  painter’s  genius. 
Martin’s  beautiful  quality  of  design,  his  synthetic  habit 
and  his  feeling  for  form  may  all  be  studied  in  these  plates. 

— The  New  York  Tribune. 
300  copies.  $20.00  net. 

Alexander  Wyant 

By  Eliot  Clark 

Mr.  Clark  has  conducted  his  analysis  with  tact,  lucidity, 
and  judgment.  He  rightly  emphasizes  the  intimacy  and 
charm  of  Wyant. — The  Nation. 

300  copies.  $15.00  net. 

Sixty  Paintings  by  Alexander  Wyant 

Described  by  Eliot  Clark 

As  a volume  of  record  the  book  is,  of  course,  invaluable. 

— New  York  Times. 
The  photogravures  are  superb  and  the  typography  is  per- 
fect.— New  York  Herald. 

250  copies.  $25.00  net. 


FREDERIC  FAIRCHILD  SHERMAN,  8 West  47th  St.,  New  York 


ETCHINGS  ENGRA  VINGS 


EXHIBITION  of  PAINTINGS 
ETCHINGS  and  DRY  POINTS 


ARTHUR  H.  HARLOW  & COMPANY 

712  FIFTH  AVENUE  Between  55th  and  56th  Streets 

FORMERLY  AT  569  FIFTH  AVENUE 


DRA  WINGS 


PAINTINGS 
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Durand-Ruel 

NEW  YORK:  12  EAST  57th  ST. 
PARIS:  16  RUE  LAFFITTE 


PAINTINGS 


Frederick  Keppel  & Co. 


Rare  Engravings  and  Etchings 


4 East  Thirty-ninth  Street  - New  York 
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AND  The  American  Art  Student 

A JOURNAL  APPEARING  EVERY  MONTH  DURING  THE  ART  SEASON 
AND  TWICE  DURING  THE  SUMMER 

Copyright,  1921,  by  Hamilton  Easter  Field 


Vol.  I 


JUNE-JULY,  1921 


No.  6 


Business  conditions  have  been  very  bad,  so  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Touch- 
stone Magazine  has  had  difficulties  in  weathering  the  storm.  When  it  became 
evident  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  continue  publication,  Mary  Fanton  Roberts 
decided  to  entrust  to  me  whatever  could  be  saved  from  the  wreck.  The  Arts,  therefore, 
has  taken  over  the  Touchstone  Magazine  and  the  American  Art  Student,  which  merged 
WTth  the  Touchstone  some  years  back.  Mrs.  Roberts  considered  her  editorship  of  the 
Touchstone  a labor  of  love.  It  has  been  arranged  that  if,  in  the  future,  she  should  be  in 
a position  to  resume  the  publication  of  her  magazine  she  will  have  entire  liberty  to  do  so. 
In  the  meanwhile  she  will  write  each  month  for  The  Arts,  so  that  she  will  not  lose  touch 
with  her  old  readers.  The  office  staff  of  the  Touchstone  is  also  now  with  The  Arts. 

Certain  changes  in  our  management  are  necessitated  by  the  merger.  The  price  per 
copy  will  remain  the  same,  thirty  cents.  The  subscription  will  be  three  dollars  a year  for 
not  less  than  ten  consecutive  issues.  If  more  than  ten  are  published  there  wJll  be  no  charge 
for  the  extra  numbers.  Subscribers  to  the  Toi/r/Dr/oi/c’ will  receive  as  many  issues  of  The 
Arts  as  they  are  entitled  to  receive  of  the  Touchstone  Magazine.  Those  who  paid  two 
dollars  for  their  subscription  to  The  Arts  will  receive  seven  consecutive  issues. 

To  our  new  readers  we  send  greetings.  May  they  enjoy  The  Arts  as  much  as  they 
did  the  Touchstone.  Our  aim  is  to  be  in  all  things  just,  to  welcome  whatever  is  good  in 
the  new,  yet  never  to  lose  sight  of  the  beauty  of  what  is  past.  The  man  who  shuts  his 
eyes  to  any  form  of  art  loses  part  of  the  joy  of  life.  We  shall  try  to  keep  you  in  touch 
with  all  forms  of  art,  and  so  will  your  life  be  richer,  fuller,  more  joyous.  You  may  not 
at  first  appreciate  how  much  we  are  giving  you.  Your  first  feeling  will  be  one  of  disap- 
pointment, but  we  are  sure  you  will  come  to  enjoy  The  Arts.  Hardly  a day  passes  that 
we  do  not  receive  letters  from  well-known  figures  in  the  world  of  art  as  enthusiastic  over 
our  magazine  as  a boy  of  fourteen  is  over  his  first  pair  of  long  trousers.  There  must  be 
something  well  worth  while  about  The  Arts  for  it  to  receive  so  much  appreciation,  and, 
incidentally,  so  many  knocks. 

The  greatness  of  Abbott  H.  Thayer  has  forced  us  to  make  this  issue  a memorial  of 
his  art.  It  has  been  a privilege  to  collaborate  with  George  Gray  Barnard,  John  Gellatly, 
Royal  Cortissoz  and  Gerald  Thayer  in  its  preparation.  Thanks  are  also  due  to  Helen 
M.  Beatty  and  T.  W.  Dewing  for  permission  to  use  material  which  has  been  helpful. 

For  the  stone  Chinese  dogs,  guardians  of  the  temple,  which  we  have  reproduced  as 
frontispieces,  our  thanks  are  due  to  Yamanaka  and  Company. 


Courtesy  of  Y amanaka  & Co. 


Courtesy  of  Y amanaka  & Co. 


Albright  Art  Gallery 


ABBOTT  H.  THAYER 

APPRECIATIONS 


[It  is  unusual  to  have  in  a single  issue  of 
a magazine  several  appreciations  of  the  art 
of  one  man.  The  occasion  is  unusual,  for  in 
the  death  of  Abbott  H.  Thayer  America  lost 
her  most  distinguished  living  painter.  It  is 
perhaps  too  soon  to  attempt  to  decide  what 
his  ultimate  position  in  the  world  of  art  will 
be.  He  was  a man  of  the  highest  ideals, 
singularly  earnest  of  purpose,  willing  to 


sacrifice  anything  for  the  expression  of  his 
ideals.  Once  that  he  felt  that  his  ideal  had 
been  fully  expressed  he  did  not  care  to  work 
longer  on  a canvas,  and  so  it  is  that  some 
of  his  paintings  seem  unfinished  to  the  person 
who  does  not  entirely  sympathize  with  his 
art.  Abbott  Thayer  was  an  artist,  not  a 
craftsman.  His  aims  were  so  high  that  even 
bis  faults  almost  became  virtues. — Editor.] 


THAYER 

IN  THE  AMERICAN  RENAISSANCE 

By  John  Gellatly 


IT  is  understood  that  Rodin  said  “America 
is  in  the  midst  of  an  artistic  period  as 
great  as  that  of  the  Italian  Renaissance, 
only  the  American  people  do  not  know  it — 
yet.” 

Few  of  the  great  men  of  that  period  now 
remain  with  us.  When  art  was  glorious, 
when  each  succeeding  exhibition  of  the  Society 
of  American  Artists  showed  masterpieces  by 
great  living  painters,  a day  came  when  a 
picture  arrived  for  exhibition,  and  Chase 
said:  “Now,  gentlemen,  you  must  take  off 
your  hats.”  It  w'as  a picture  by  Abbott 
Thayer. 

In  the  group  from  the  60’s  to  the  late  90’s 
we  find  Hunt,  La  Farge,  Fuller,  Whistler, 
Ryder,  Homer,  Innes,  Wyant,  Martin, 
Dewing,  F.  S.  Church,  Twachtman,  Brush, 
W eir,  Hassam  and  Thayer — a list  of  great 
masters  personal  in  their  art. 

The  emotional  in  art,  the  power  of  ex- 
pressing beauty,  is  that  which  endures. 
Thayer  said  of  Twachtman,  “he  is  like  a 
beautiful  flower  growing  up  in  a new 
country.” 


Thayer  himself  was  one  of  the  great 
Piasters  of  all  the  ages — in  sympathy  with 
Leonardo,  but  with  a far  more  appealing 
tenderness.  His  was  a pure,  beautiful  soul. 
There  was  strength,  vigor  and  freedom  in 
his  brush.  He  painted  truth,  his  figures 
have  a rounded  statuesque  quality,  and  he 
and  his  pictures  have  in  a preeminent  degree 
charity  which  is  love,  and  that  is  the  strongest 
power  humanity  knows.  We  do  not  draw 
comparisons,  but  we  at  least  can  say  what 
we  think  an  artist  achieved,  and  Thayer 
achieved  a wonderful  thing,  he  portrayed 
beauty  and  love,  which  is  charity,  unmixed 
with  dross — no  artist  ever  surpassed  him  in 
that. 

There  is  no  finer  landscape  painting  in  the 
world  than  Thayer’s  “Monadnock”  at  the 
Metropolitan  IVluseum,  and  I have  the 
authority  of  another  great  artist.  Dewing,  for 
that  statement. 

We  will  always  have  Botticelli,  Leonardo 
and  Corot,  and  we  will  always  have  Thayer. 
It  is  the  soul  that  lives,  and  in  the  pictures 
of  these  four  artists  we  find  their  soul. 
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THE  GENIUS  OF  THAYER 

By  George  Gray  Barnard 


4 BBOTT  THx^YER  has  passed  to  the 
great  unknown. 

Who  among  America’s  artists  so 
worthy  to  pass  on,  who  among  us  so  worthy 
to  have  lived  on? — his  face  full  eyed  upon  the 
fields  of  God. 

The  great  Tapestry  God  made  suspended 
in  the  midst  of  the  stars,  the  Tapestry  covered 
with  trees  and  fiowers  and  invisible  song  of 
the  birds — all  things  of  God’s  will  that  crept 
and  ran  and  Hew  were  beloved  by  Abbott 
Thayer.  His  heart  communed  with  them. 
His  eyes  of  the  master  saw  their  harmonies. 


H is  hand  with  loving  devotion  outlined  their 
meaning  to  us.  He  above  all  other  American 
artists  has  stood  to  the  four  winds  of.  God’s 
intent.  He  willingly  gave  all  that  his  art 
and  art  itself  might  go  on  immortal — like 
his  beloved  Monadnock.  He  gave  so  much 
to  others  and  asked  so  little  for  himself. 
Brave,  dear  Abbott  Thayer.  His  whole  life 
was  “excelsior”  in  his  devotion  to  Nature  and 
art.  Lordly  Monadnock  will  be  the  head- 
stone where  his  body  lies — but  his  soul  goes 
on  with  those  devoted  to  God’s  manifesta- 
tions of  Beauty  on  Earth,  Peace  among  men. 
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PERSONAL  MEMORIES 

By  Royal  Cortissoz 


The  golden  age  in  American  painting, 
foreshadowed  nearly  a hundred  years 
ago,  when  George  Inness  was  born  in 
Newburgh  in  1 825,  came  to  something  like 
maturity  in  the  70’s.  It  was  at  about  that 
time  that  Inness,  Winslow  Homer,  Wyant, 
H omer  iVIartin  and  John  La  Farge  arrived 
at  the  ]3oint  where  their  importance  as  a 
group  was  more  generally  recognized.  Then 
and  through  the  two  following  decades  they 
and  certain  of  their  juniors  absolutely  domi- 


nated the  scene.  By  a kind  of  divine  right 
La  Farge  took  the  rank  of  “old  master’’  In 
it.  He  gave  to  the  period  its  noblest  monu- 
ment In  painting,  the  sublime  “Ascension,’’ 
which  belongs  to  the  church  of  that  name  in 
New  York.  This  was  the  age  of  Saint- 
Gaudens  in  sculpture,  of  McKim  in  archi- 
tecture, and  the  latter’s  partner,  Stanford 
White,  had,  too,  a good  deal  to  do  with  It. 
He  was  the  inspiring  comrade  of  men  like 
Dewing,  Bunce  and  Sargent.  They  made  the 
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memorable  pictures  for  which  he  designed 
frames  that  were  in  themselves  works  of  art. 
It  was  our  great  period  of  creative  person- 
alities. 

Shining  among  them  all,  a remarkable 
spirit  and  a remarkable  painter,  was  Abbott 
H.  Thayer,  who  died  on  May  29th  at  his 
home  in  New  Hampshire.  We  have  never 
had  any  one  more  original  in  character, 
richer  in  imaginative  genius.  He  was  a 
naturalist  as  well  as  an  artist,  a master  of 
truth  as  well  as  of  beauty,  equally  searching 
and  eloquent  in  the  interpretation  of  land- 
scape and  in  the  delineation  of  the  figure. 
On  principles  discovered  by  him  the  art 
of  camouflage  was  developed  in  the  great 
war,  and  he  is  thus  doubly  to  be  reckoned 
a benefactor  of  his  time.  To  dwell  upon  his 
career  is  to  dwell  upon  some  of  the  most 
precious  elements  in  the  history  of  American 
art. 

Thayer’s  singularity  comes  out  in  his  com- 
plete detachment  from  those  influences  which 
ordinarily  color  a painter’s  work  in  his  for- 
mative period.  He  was  born  in  Boston  in 
1849.  Reared  as  a boy  at  a country  home 
in  Keene,  N.  H.,  he  was  brought  to  Brook- 
lyn while  still  in  his  teens  and  began  his 
artistic  studies  there.  He  carried  them  on 
also  at  the  Academy  of  Design  in  New  York. 
He  meant  at  this  time  to  be  an  animal 
painter,  and  proceeded  to  Paris  in  1875  with 
that  idea  in  his  head.  He  entered  the  Ecole 
des  Beaux-Arts  and  studied  under  Gerome. 
Here,  then,  comes  the  moment  at  which  one 
naturally  expects  his  talent  to  receive  a more 
or  less  lasting  mark.  But  there  is  not  the 
faintest  trace  of  French  academical  teaching 
to  be  discerned  in  Thayer’s  work.  If  it  were 
to  be  found  at  all,  it  would  be  found  in  his 
draftsmanship  and  his  treatment  of  form, 
but  as  a matter  of  fact  he  is  peculiarly  him- 
self in  these  matters,  possessed  of  a method 
and  a style  intensely  personal.  His  interest 
in  animals  persisted,  as  we  shall  see,  but  they 
soon  ceased  to  provide  the  themes  for  his 
pictures.  He  painted  women  instead,  angelic 
women.  Sometimes  they  were  literally 
winged  creatures.  The  characteristic  figure 


he  chose  to  portray  was  a goddess,  mournful, 
meditative,  protective.  But  even  without 
their  wings  his  women  were  drawn  from  some 
mysterious  immortal  race.  When  he  painted 
the  famous  “Caritas,”  which  hangs  in  the 
Boston  Museum,  in  which  a woman  stands 
with  the  dignity  of  a Greek  column,  her 
hands  hovering  in  benediction  above  two 
children,  he  realized  a conception  to  which 
he  returned  over  and  over  again,  the 
conception  of  a spiritual  motherhood,  in- 
effable in  its  strength  and  beauty.  The  same 
elevation  marks  his  numerous  portraits.  One 
smiles  at  the  thought  of  Gerome.  Thayer 
forgot  Paris  as  though  he  had  never  been 
there.  He  turned  his  back  on  the  idiom  of 
the  Ecole  and  used  instead  “the  large  utter- 
ance of  the  early  gods.”  In  this  language 
he  speaks  straight  from  his  heart.  It  is  the 
deep  feeling  in  him  that  more  than  anything 
else  makes  him  unique. 

My  consciousness  of  this  goes  back  to  my 
first  impressions  of  him,  which  date  from  the 
80’s.  His  eyes  seemed  to  me  then  to  burn 
with  an  essentially  spiritual  light,  his  voice 
to  have  in  it,  when  it  was  warmed  by  emotion, 
a finer  timbre  than  one  ever  recognized 
among  other  men.  Above  all,  his  whole  be- 
ing seemed  permeated  by  a tremendous 
earnestness.  I have  observed  some  artists  of 
decisive  originality — La  Farge,  Whistler, 
Rodin;  all  men  of  absolutely  distinctive  traits. 
Thayer  was  of  their  company,  a m'an  in- 
stantly to  be  known  as  aloof  from  the  rank 
and  file,  following  a path  of  his  own.  It  was 
his  earnestness  that  I would  call  his  deter- 
mining quality,  and  as  time  went  on  I saw 
that  what  made  it  moving  was  its  relation  to 
his  ruling  passion,  the  passion  for  beauty.  I 
had  occasion  once  in  discussing  a picture  of 
his  to  glance  at  his  possible  intention.  The 
meaning  of  the  figure,  if  angelic,  was  human, 
too.  It  was  a spiritual  meaning,  and  in  so 
far  as  I could  explain  it  at  all  I allied  it  with 
Thayer’s  ideal  of  beauty,  but  I could  not 
assume  to  say,  precisely,  what  he  was  driving 
at.  “How  you  set  me  talking!”  he  wrote. 
“As  to  what  my  pictures  mean,  you  see,  now, 
exactly.  I want  the  image  of  one  I worship 
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to  become  visible,  for  all  time,  to  this  world 
— voil'a  tout!” 

d'bere  was,  I am  proud  to  say,  complete 
sympathy  between  us,  and  he  often  wrote  to 
me  freely  of  his  ideas.  He  had  none  of  the 
narrow-minded  painter’s  prejudice  against 
the  art  of  criticism.  It  was  a useful  art  as 
he  saw  it,  so  long  as  the  critic  was  not  “a 
barker,”  so  long  as  he  had  “the  Old  World 
aesthetic  attitude,  that  of  a Latin-blooded 
beauty-seeker  and  not  a New  England 
measles-hunter.”  His  New  England  origin 
must  have  counted,  I think,  in  his  growth  as 
a naturalist,  hut  in  matters  of  art  he  was  of 


another  country.  “Oh,  you  and  I are  Man- 
tegnas and  Gozzolis,  not  Yankees,”  he  ex- 
claims in  one  of  his  letters;  and  how,  among 
Yankees,  he  hated  what  he  called  the 
“measles-hunter,”  alike  in  criticism  and  in 
art.  Here  are  some  expressions  of  his 
feeling : 

“To-day  people  call  it  not  telling  the  truth  if  you 
paint  them  the  llower  or  serve  them  the  apple  to 
eat.  They  say  now  that  we  know  both  the  flower 
and  the  apple  are  made  of  the  manure  in  the  ground 
beneath  them ; you  would  tell  more  truth  if  you 
serve  them,  instead,  handfuls  of  manure,  straight. 
Here  is  what  they  don’t  know.  Being  cheated  by 
the  general  resemblance  of  a human  figure  in  some 
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work  of  art  to  everybody  they  see  about  them,  and 
to  photographs,  while  a Beethoven  symphony  has 
no  corresponding  resemblance  to  the  daily  sounds 
about  them,  they  don’t  guess  (and  never  will)  that 
the  essential  difference  between  the  artist’s  figure 
and  the  actual  human  beings  that  swarm  about  us 
is  exactly  as  total  as  that  between  the  symphony 
and  the  noises  in  our  daily  life.  Both  works  of 
art  are  absolute  births,  exactly  as  real  as  the  physical 
one.  It  is  the  accident  of  many  related  circum- 
stances that  the  pictured  human  has  so  much  more 
aspect  of  photography  than  the  symphony  has  of 
phonography.  Perhaps  Fromentin’s  ‘art  is  nature 
seen  through  a temperament’  is  almost  sufficient, 
hut  what  great  art  means  is  that  it  comes  out  of 
its  matrix  consisting  of  only  such,  and  so  much,  head, 
ear,  lip,  neck,  hand,  action,  color,  etc.,  as  went  to 
make  the  cherished  image  that  love  set  growing  in 
that  heart.” 

The  impulse  to  clarify  his  thoughts  on  this 
problem  overtook  him  again  and  again,  al- 


ways carrying  him  to  the  same  lofty  con- 
clusion. One  of  his  letters  is  so  illuminating 
on  his  point  of  view  that  I cite  it  intact,  as 
follows : 

“The  violin,  whose  strings  ring  whenever  their 
note  is  sounded  by  an  outside  instrument,  is  pure 
symbol  of  the  poet.  In  the  poet,  cumulative  images 
of  every  form  of  beauty  begin  in  earliest  infancy  to 
occupy  the  brain,  till,  in  his  early  maturity,  these 
have  become  true  touchstones,  like  the  violin  string. 
Let  the  painter  once  look  upon  a person  who  has, 
beneath  no  matter  how  many  surface  defects,  one 
dominant  greatness — purity  at  heart  and  fiery  love 
of  truth  and  beauty — and  in  his  own  heart  the  image 
of  such  a personality  wakes  into  brilliant  ringing 
clearness  and  takes  the  helm,  saying:  ‘Watch  this 
being!  Tbou  wilt  surely  see,  now  and  then,  the 
being  she  really  it  (it’s  a she  now!)  come  forth  and 
be  fully  in  sight.  Watch,  then,  and  take  in  how 
she  looks,  for  in  those  aroused  moments  she  dominates 
the  whole  face  and  body,  ruling  all  their  details  into 
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her  heavenly  form.’  Now  he  who  in  this  way 
comes  to  know  her  looks  thereafter  waits,  no  matter 
how  long.  When  he  finds  himself  at  the  end  of 
his  last  supply  he  waits,  as  it  were,  outside  her 
window,  sure  that  when  she  once  more  stands  there 
in  his  sight  he  will  quickly  see  how  to  go  on  with 
dcture  of  her.  Dear  Cortissoz,  this  is  abso- 
..ely  the  way  I work.  You  delineate  it  almost 
clearhu  It  is  because  you  see  it  that  I feel  I could 
crystallize  you  a little. 

“Right  you  are,  alas;  the  whole  trade  of  art  and 
literature  is  for  the  time  off  the  planet.  Man, 
finding  himself  up  against  that  (if  he  knew  it) 
greatest  blessing,  the  obvious  impossibility  of  ever 
understanding  existence,  will  forever  swing  between 
periods  of  worship  and  periods  like  our  present  one. 
He  is  like  a frog  in  a tub ; he  can  see  the  light  and 
jump  up  at  it,  but  never  jump  out,  and  when  he 
tires  of  this  he  finds  that  searching  the  tub’s  corners 
still  offers  no  escape.  So  with  man,  his  epochs  of 
worship  will  always  be  followed  by  a pe'iod — such 
as  we  are  now  somewhere  near  the  end  of — of  self- 
deluding  digging,  egged  on  by  the  elation  of  un- 
earthing so  many  of  the  never  before  dreamed  of 
tools  that  God  evidently  uses — gravitation,  steam, 
electricity,  radium,  etc. 

“In  due  time  man  will  again  tire  of  this  hope 
and  again  be  the  simple  worshiping  know-nothing. 
His  cosmos  theories  will  forever  be  on  the  same 
principle  as  the  theories  of  a worm,  hatched  in  an 
apple  and  still  in  the  apple,  might  be  of  the  apple’s 
external  aspect.  The  world  is  now  all  for  what 
they  call  science,  and  they  weigh  music,  painting  and 
poetry  by  what  it  can  do  in  this  field.  Or,  say, 
man  is  a child  that  awakes,  out  of  the  grass,  and 
gazes  awhile  at  the  toys  his  parents  have  set  about 
him,  till,  wider  awake,  he  begins  to  work  them  and 
learn  what  they  can  do.  Elated  at  finding  out  some 
of  the  stunts  the  lightning  toy  can  do  and  what  the 
steam  one,  etc.,  he  comes  to  feel  very  big  and  forgets 
that  he  doesn’t  know,  and  can’t,  where  they  came 
from.  So,  for  the  time,  there  lowers  on  his  horizon 
no  wholesome  reminder  that  he  is  forever  (thank 
heaven)  stumped. 

“The  horrible  Nemesis  that  lies  in  wait  for  this 
individualism  is  the  monkeyfiedness  of  to-day’s 
craftsmen.  Of  old,  each  apprentice  strove  merely 
to  help  some  beautiful  picture  to  get  born  and 
placed  where  it  would  help  the  world,  and  this  habit 
of  self-subordination  attended  each  of  them  in  his 
subsequent  masteryears.  Behold,  now,  the  whispers 
creep  through  the  crowd  that  self  must  assert  itself. 


and  a change  begins,  growing  till  ‘I,  I,  1 1 See  how 
well  I can  do  it!’  has  entirely  supplanted  ‘See  how 
beautiful  it  is!’  And  then  behold  these  egos  all 
down  at  the  monkey  level.  Like  monkeys  they  have 
looked,  unseeing,  at  their  master’s  service,  till  they 
catch  up  the  brush  to  show  that  they  cun  do  it,  too. 
Like  the  ape,  no  longer  seeing  what  this  act  of 
painting  was  making,  when  Gozzoli  or  Lippi  held 
the  brush,  they  paint  and  paint.  None  of  them  sees 
that — whether  or  no  it  is  som.ething  to  boast  of  to 
be  able  to  turn  a back-somersault,  or  paint  an  ac- 
tually delusive  counterfeit  of  one  more  real  shop- 
girl, when  there  are  more  than  plenty  always  to  be 
seen  wherever  you  look — it  has  no  resemblance  to 
being  the  means  of  erecting  before  men’s  sight  the 
crystal  type  of  any  desirable  attribute.’’ 

The  foregoing  observations  do  much  to 
explain  the  nominally  restricted  range  of 
Thayer’s  art.  In  the  list  of  his  works — 
not  strikingly  voluminous  — such  titles  as 
“Winged  Figure,”  “The  Virgin,”  “Caritas,” 
“Diana,”  “Young  Woman,”  point  to  the  cele- 
bration of  one  theme,  womanhood  endowed 
with  beauty.  Only  as  his  imagination  plays 
about  this  theme  he  gives  to  it  in  each  picture 
a really  new  Investiture.  The  figure  is  gen- 
erally youthful,  but  even  so  it  is  freighted 
with  implications  going  deeper  than  anything 
in  the  wonted  experience  of  youth.  There  are 
women  on  Thayer’s  canvases  who  with  their 
maidenly  bloom  have  also  the  heroic  dignity 
of  the  Roman  matron  of  legend.  Their 
charm  Is  drawn,  as  I have  indicated,  from 
Olympian  sources.  Yet  it  is  one  of  their 
finest  traits  that  they  stand  with  their  feet 
unmistakably  on  the  solid  earth.  They  are 
profoundly  human  presences.  It  is  by  char- 
acter, by  qualities  of  the  soul,  that  they  tri- 
umph, not  through  any  dramatic  or  other 
significance  derived  from  a specifically  pic- 
torial ingenuity.  Once  Thayer  painted  a 
mural  decoration,  the  lunette  symbolizing  the 
city  of  Florence  as  protectress  of  the  arts, 
which  was  erected  in  the  Walker  Gallery,  at 
Bowdoin  College.  There  are  five  figures  in 
the  composition  and,  as  a composition,  it  is 
well  put  together.  But  the  decorative  quality 
of  the  thing  is  not  the  secret  of  its  spell; 
that  lies  in  the  central  winged  figure,  in  the 
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divine  creature  of  the  painter’s  imagination. 
He  was  not  a great  inventive  designer.  He 
was  just  the  consummate  interpreter  of  a 
grand  ideal  of  form. 

He  was  too  impatient  of  material  issues 
ever  to  become  a merely  adroit  craftsman. 
Thayer  was,  technically,  a man  of  superb 
passages  and  of  careless  ones.  He  would 
paint  a head  with  the  supreme  authority  of 
an  old  master,  an  arm  with  the  same  im- 
perial skill,  or  a drapery,  and  then  he  would 
brush  in  a part  of  his  background  as  though 
he  were  in  a hurry  to  get  through.  There 
are  parts  of  some  of  his  finest  things  which 
look  unfinished.  But  they  are  never  the  essen- 
tial parts.  The  beauty  which  he  set  out  to 
express  is  always  there.  If  the  reader  has 
any  doubts  about  Thayer’s  technique  let  him 
go  to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  and,  after 
studying  the  glorious  “Young  Woman,”  turn 
to  the  “Monadnock,”  which  is  also  in  the 
Hearn  collection.  This  is  one  of  the  greatest 
landscapes  ever  painted  in  America  or  any- 
where else.  The  foreground  is  roughly 
generalized,  on  a principle  which  Corot  used 
before  Thayer,  but  which  few  modern  artists 
have  appreciated  at  its  full  value.  The  great 
mass  and  the  shining  crown  of  the  mountain 
are  defined  with  equal  delicacy,  precision  and 
grandeur.  Only  a technician  profoundly 
versed  in  his  mystery  could  with  such  piercing 
truth  have  interpreted  so  monumental  a sub- 
ject. The  masterpiece  is  characteristic  of 
Thayer.  It  is  original.  No  other  of  our 
landscape  painters,  and  the  group  is  an  im- 
pressive one,  could  have  set  down  a more 
personal  impression  of  nature.  And  none 
could  have  exercised  a more  powerful  sweep 
of  the  brush. 

I have  noted  the  outdoor  nature  of 
Thayer’s  boyhood.  All  his  life  long  he  was 
a lover  of  the  woods  and  their  inhabitants. 
His  conviction  as  to  the  boundaries  which  are 
set  for  science,  glanced  at  in  one  of  the  letters 
already  quoted,  never  kept  him  from  being  a 
scientist  himself.  It  began,  unconsciously,  I 
imagine,  in  those  early  days  in  which  he 
painted  portraits  of  dogs  and  other  animals. 
He  gave  that  occupation  up,  but  he  went  on 


studying  beasts  and  birds,  more  and  more  as 
he  retired  to  what  was  to  prove  his  permanent 
home  at  Monadnock,  N.  H.  Presently  there 
flowed  from  those  studies  an  epoch-making 
discovery,  the  discovery  of  what  has  come 
to  be  known  as  “Thayer’s  law.”  It  is  ‘■he 
law  of  protective  coloration,  that  stran 
principle  in  nature  which  gives  to  some  at 
least  of  the  creatures  of  the  wild  a safeguard 
without  which  they  would  be  handicapped  in 
the  struggle  for  existence.  Thayer  first  an- 
nounced it  to  the  world  in  The  Auk,  our 
American  journal  of  ornithology,  in  April, 
1896.  From  time  to  time  he  made  supple- 
mentary communications  on  the  subject,  and 
in  1909,  under  the  title  of  Concealing  Color- 
ation in  the  Animal  Kingdom,  a full  exposi- 
tion of  his  ideas  was  published.  Gerald 
Thayer,  his  son,  wrote  the  text  summarizing 
the  matter,  and  produced  some  of  the  most 
brilliant  of  the  illustrations.  The  book  was 
momentous  as  a contribution  to  the  science 
of  the  naturalist.  Its  fame  has  since  been 
greatly  heightened  by  the  fact  that  by  the 
application  of  “Thayer’s  law”  the  art  of 
camouflage  was  brought  into  the  great  war. 

This  law  established  by  the  painter  is  not 
easily  stated  in  bald  terms.  It  is  best  ap- 
proached through  a moment’s  consideration 
of  what  naturalists  previously  believed  to  be 
the  secret  of  protective  coloration — namely, 
the  establishment  of  an  identity  of  color  be- 
tween a given  object  and  its  background. 
Thus,  you  would  say,  roughly,  that  a bird 
or  butterfly  not  readily  discovered  in  a tree 
or  a bush  “looked  like”  the  web  of  twigs  and 
leafage  against  which  it  had  paused,  because 
it  possessed  kindred  colors  and  markings. 
Much  hinges  upon  that  “because.”  Take, 
for  example,  a Plymouth  Rock  hen  and  place 
it  against  a background  of  the  flat  skins  of 
similar  hens.  You  would  expect  the  living 
creature  to  achieve  a certain  degree  of  in- 
visibility. Thayer  made  precisely  this  test, 
only  to  prove  that  “a  more  striking  demon- 
stration of  the  powerlessness  of  mere  similar 
colors  to  conceal  could  hardly  be  devised.” 
What,  then,  accounts  for  the  fact — familiar 
to  generations  of  men  but  unexplained  until 
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Thayer  hit  upon  the  secret — that  many  of 
the  denizens  of  the  animal  kingdom  remain, 
under  the  right  conditions,  indistinguishable 
from  their  environment?  It  is  not  simply 
that  the  patterns  on  their  coats,  both  as  re- 
gards line  and  color,  are  adjusted  to  the  na- 
ture of  their  surroundings;  it  is  that  these 
patterns  are  vitalized  as  a kind  of  protection 
by  the  play  of  light  and  shade.  “Animals,” 
we  are  told  in  the  book  cited  above,  “are 
painted  by  nature  darkest  on  those  parts 
which  tend  to  be  most  lighted  by  the  sky’s 
light,  and  vice  versa,"  and  the  net  result  is 
that  “the  two  effects  cancel  each  other.”  The 
point  is  extremely  difficult  to  set  forth  with- 
out the  aid  of  diagrams  and  such  aids,  but 
we  may,  perhaps,  clear  it  up  a little  by  adding 
that  while  the  model  of  a bird  painted  green 
all  over  and  placed  against  a green  back- 
ground would  be  unqualifiedly  conspicuous, 
the  countershading  of  the  same  model,  ac- 
cording to  nature,  would  cause  it  to  melt  into 
the  background.  Where  this  process  among 
the  actual  living  creatures  becomes  enchant- 
ing is  in  the  artistic  subtlety  with  which  cos- 
tume, pattern  and  shading  are  developed.  It 
is  as  though  nature  painted  a picture  upon 
the  dress  of  bird  or  beast,  a picture  repro- 
ducing the  general  character  of  the  scene  in 
which  it  lives — always  assuming  life  in  the 
bird  or  beast,  the  maintenance  of  a normal 
position. 

I found  the  book  absorbing,  and  not  long 
afterward  the  opportunity  came  to  observe 
its  principles  in  operation.  In  the  fall  of 
1910  Thayer  wrote  me:  “I  wish  so  much 
you  could  by  some  wild  chance  be  present 
when  I show  the  doubting  ornithologists,  etc., 
the  concealing  power  of  brilliant  costumes 
(outdoors,  of  course),  beginning  at  9 A.  M. 
at  the  Smithsonian  in  Washington  next 
week.”  The  chance  was  one  to  seize,  and 
I met  Thayer,  pottering  over  the  specimens 
at  the  Smithsonian  with  him  as  he  chose  the 
few  which  he  deemed  sufficient  for  the  first 
seance.  I remember  among  the  feathered 
examples  a marvellous  ruby-throated  hum- 
ming bird,  but  our  principal  and  quite  un- 
forgettable exhibit  was  a young  stuffed  prong- 


buck,  worn  by  Thayer  like  a yoke  over  his 
head  and  shoulders  as  we  marched  forth  to 
meet  the  enemy.  Perhaps  “enemy”  is  not 
altogether  the  right  word.  The  scientists 
brought  together  under  that  sunny  but  chill 
November  sky  were  not  inimical  to  the  dem- 
onstrator’s purpose.  But  neither  were  they 
noticeably  sympathetic.  It  was  not  asking 
too  much  of  them  to  ask  them  to  look  at  the 
humming  bird,  set  within  a bush,  and  to  note 
how  it  seemed  mystically  to  disappear.  But 
they  balked  at  lying  down  on  their  stomachs 
in  public  and  gazing  up  at  the  stern  of  the 
deer  to  see  the  white  patches  thereon.  If 
they  would  do  this,  Thayer  told  them,  they 
would  see  how  when  an  animal  pursuing  the 
prongbuck  draws  near  his  prey  and  the 
quarry  leaps  into  the  air  there  is  an  instant 
during  which  those  white  patches  are  merged 
into  the  sea  of  light  that  falls  from  the  sky. 
In  that  instant  the  pursuer  may  miss  his 
stroke  and  while  recovering  himself  give  the 
prongbuck  that  much  of  a chance  to  recover 
also  and  continue  its  flight.  The  crux  of 
the  matter  is  that  the  patches  must  identify 
themselves  with  the  sky  and  that  they  only 
do  so  when  the  eyes  following  them  look  up 
at  them  against  the  sky. 

Thayer  himself  gave  years  and  unimagin- 
able patience  to  the  testing  of  those  principles 
on  which  he  laid  such  store,  and  it  hurt  when 
people  failed  to  meet  him  half  way.  There 
were  questions  on  that  morning  in  Washing- 
ton. He  answered  them  eagerly  and,  so  far 
as  I could  judge,  decisively.  His  demon- 
stration was,  to  me,  complete.  I cannot  say 
that  the  rest  were  flatly  skeptical,  but  neither 
were  they  ardent,  and  as  we  went  back  to  the 
museum,  bringing  the  specimens  with  us, 
Thayer  exploded  wrathfully,  not  so  much 
against  the  ornithologists  we  had  just  left 
as  against  the  whole  world  of  doubting 
Thomases.  I speak  of  it  now  not  to  recall 
an  old  moment  of  disappointment  for  him, 
but  because  the  incident  seemed  to  bring  out 
something  very  characteristic  of  Thayer.  I 
have  called  him,  in  these  things  of  a natural- 
ist, the  scientist.  He  never  stopped  being 
an  artist,  a lover  of  beauty.  This  was  what 
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made  him  so  sensitive  to  an  attitude  of  cold- 
ness toward  his  “law.”  The  law,  for  him, 
was  one  of  the  most  gloriously  exciting  things 
in  the  world,  a new  key  to  exquisite  things. 
He  couldn’t  understand  why  an  elderly  and 
not  precisely  slender  ornithologist  should  ob- 
ject to  extending  himself  upon  the  grass  in  a 
public  place  with  his  eyes  directed  at  the  be- 
hind-end  of  a stuffed  deer.  He  had  stretched 
himself  in  the  mud  without  a qualm  so  that 
he  might  watch  the  flamingo  in  its  rose-flushed 
costume  melting  into  a background  of  rosy 
sky.  He  was  watching  more  than  a fact,  he 
was  watching  a “big  magic,”  and  the  artist  in 
him  was  thrilled.  He  grumbled,  at  Washing- 
ton, as  I have  said.  But  the  image  of  him 
that  stays  in  my  mind  is  that  of  a dreamer, 
with  a kind  of  sweet  wistfulness  about  him. 

He  was  tireless  in  his  efforts  to  make  others 
see  the  truth  as  he  had  seen  it.  I was  con- 
vinced when  I had  first  read  the  book,  but 
he  wanted  me  to  get  closer  and  closer  to  his 
law.  From  Monadnock  he  wrote:  “Why 
don’t  you  come  up  here  as  you  promised?  I 
will  show  you  my  artificial  zebra,  large  as 
life,  that  is  getting  ready  to  do  the  same 
stunt  that  you  saw  the  deer  do,  only  even 
more  magically.  You  must,  anyway,  come 
in  the  next  warm  weather  and  see  the  worlds 
of  beautiful  wonders  that  all  summer  long 
last  year  I showed  every  one  here.”  He 
wanted  sorely  to  get  Colonel  Roosevelt  to 
visit  him.  T.  R.  was  a stout  critic  of  the 
“law,”  and  Thayer’s  arguments  could  not 
move  him.  On  the  occasion  when  I had  a 
chance  to  talk  with  him  about  it  he  was  still 
incredulous.  This  always  seemed  to  me  one 
of  the  gravest  of  losses  to  the  subject.  Met 
face  to  face  for  long  and  candid  talks  Thayer 
and  Roosevelt  would  inevitably  have  got  to- 
gether on  the  great  central  principle.  It  was 
simply  a caprice  of  fate  that  kept  them  apart. 
All  the  time  the  stars  in  their  courses  were 
fighting  the  artist’s  battle.  Science  more  and 
more  accepted  his  ideas,  and  he,  for  his  part, 
lost  no  opportunity  to  extend  their  scope. 
The  Titanic  disaster  stimulated  him  to  ob- 
servations on  icebergs,  which  he  sent  me  for 
publication  as  of  the  highest  importance. 


“How  many  more  years  of  chancing  it  at 
sea,”  he  asked,  “before  the  world  realizes  its 
deadly  error  in  the  universal  notion  that 
bergs  at  night  are  visible  because  they  are 
white?  It  is  precisely  when  they  are  purest 
white  that  they  are  at  night  invisible.”  When 
the  war  came  he  saw  new  possibilities  in  the 
principle  of  shading  and  counter  shading  he 
had  discovered. 

There  is  a page  in  The  Tribune  of  August 
13,  1916,  filled  with  a remarkable  contribu- 
tion that  Thayer  made  to  the  defensive 
science  of  war.  It  deals  with  the  proper — 
and  improper — methods  of  coloring  war- 
ships. The  subject  is,  again,  too  complicated 
to  be  brought  within  the  confines  of  a brief 
abstract.  Even  when  the  manuscript  was 
finished  and  was  being  put  into  type  Thayer 
would  telegraph  me  changes.  His  earnest- 
ness was  surely  in  full  play  that  summer.  He 
preached  the  gospel  of  white  paint  to  the 
British  navy  as  fervidly  as  though  he  were 
an  evangelist.  For  the  reflection  of  his  mood 
that  it  gives  I may  reproduce  another  of  his 
letters : 

“Monadnock,  N.  H., 

“August  3,  1916. 

“Dear  Cortissoz  : I am  calm  now  about  squash- 
ing that  horrible  Hohenzollern  brood.  As  one  felt 
sure,  it  was  certain  that  since  he  left  his  neighbors 
no  alternative  but  practical  annihilation,  they  would 
not  and  could  not  stop  till  they  had  become  an  over- 
whelming cordon  to  hunt  him  down.  We  shall  see 
the  Germans  put  him  in  his  box  and  beg  the  world 
to  let  them  exist  as  a nation  if  they  will  do  this 
boxing. 

“I  got  clean  used  up  and  I am  now  in  great  shape 
after  two  months  at  Cape  Cod.  This  unspeakable 
strain  took  me  to  England  last  November  and  De- 
cember, and  five  weeks  of  the  first  war  year  to 
Washington,  to  try  to  impress  Franklin  Roosevelt 
and  so  work  the  Allies.  Even  you  don’t  realize 
that  white  ships  would  have  saved  most  of  Britain’s 
nine  in  that  fight.  All  they  have  to  do  is  to  wait 
for  dark  parts  of  the  day  to  do  their  fighting  in. 
Yes,  I have  done  perhaps  my  best  head  lately. 

“Affectionately,  A.  H.  T.’’ 

The  line  at  the  close  is  pure  Thayer.  The 
artist  in  him,  I repeat,  could  not  down.  Half 
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the  criticism  leveled  against  his  law  would 
have  been  canceled,  to  begin  with,  if  his 
critics  had  shared  his  aesthetic  perceptions. 
After  all,  the  science  of  concealing  coloration 
is  all  intertwined  with  the  beauty  of  nature. 
It  was  an  artistic  as  well  as  a scientific  prin- 
ciple that  Thayer  let  loose  in  the  war  when 
his  law  gave  the  camoufleurs  their  start.  He 
went  abroad  himself,  in  1915,  as  his  note 
relates,  to  give  advice  on  the  concealment 
of  arms  and  other  objects  in  the  field.  His 
cousin,  Barry  Faulkner,  led  the  artists  who, 
in  our  own  army,  brought  the  art  of  camou- 
flage to  a high  pitch  in  France.  In  all  the 
armies  artists  enrolled  in  this  branch  of  the 
service  and  wrought,  as  the  whole  world  now 
knows,  immeasurable  good  for  their  forces. 
The  genesis  of  that  tremendous  support  given 
to  the  Allies  is  directly  traceable  to  the  genius 
of  the  American  painter,  who  had  loved  and 
studied  animals  from  his  childhood,  who  had 
surprised  the  secret  of  concealing  coloration 
in  the  animal  kingdom,  and  had  revealed 
“Thayer’s  law.”  In  writing  to  me  about  the 
article  I have  mentioned,  he  expressed  his 
anxiety  about  the  title,  in  which  allusion  was 
made  to  the  possibility  that  the  Germans  had 
learned  from  his  book  how  to  avoid  errors 


of  naval  coloration.  “I  now  believe  they  did 
this,”  he  added.  “I  hear  from  Switzerland 
that  I am  worshipped  there  about  this  mat- 
ter.” He  might  well  have  been  honored,  if 
not  worshipped,  by  the  Allies,  for  he  made  a 
priceless  gift  to  their  cause. 

There  was  no  soldier  in  the  field  whose 
soul  was  stirred  more  mightily  than  was 
Thayer’s  by  the  stress  of  the  war.  “I  have 
only  yesterday  begun  again  on  the  war  news,” 
he  writes  in  one  of  his  letters,  “after  refrain- 
ing two'  months  from  knowing  a word.  I 
swore  off  for  my  health.”  He  lived  by  im- 
agination, if  ever  a man  did.  Great  events 
swept  him  like  a storm.  And,  fortunately, 
they  sent  him  back  to  the  brush.  “I  am  young 
again  and  really  painting.”  “You  will  rejoice 
that  I have  this  last  May  done  one  of  my 
very  best  heads.”  “I  am  very  well  again 
and  conceive  that  the  things  I am  painting 
are  going  to  please  you  and  me.  I am  full 
of  them.”  These  are  the  messages  from 
Thayer  that  I love  best  to  recall.  When  he 
says,  “I  am  full  of  them,”  he  means  only  one 
thing,  that  he  is  full  of  ideals  of  beauty.  He 
was  faithful  to  them  to  the  end.  In  pure 
beauty  this  great  artist  left  to  America  his 
truest  heritage. 


A LETTER  TO  ABBOTT  THAYER 


Dear  Thayer: 

I am  very  sorry  to  hear  that  you  are  laid 
up.  Gerald  and  Alma  were  here  yesterday, 
bringing  a portrait  of  your  Mary,  done  per- 
haps thirty  years  ago.  . . . It  is  superb, 

one  of  your  most  important  things;  and  I 
also  wish  to  tell  you  that  I was  looking  at 


your  “Monadnock”  landscape  in  the  museum 
the  other  day  and  I have  entirely  made  up 
my  mind  that  it  is  the  finest  landscape  ever 
painted  in  the  world — It  is  extraordinary. 

Hoping  that  you  will  soon  be  up  and  at 
it  again,  I am.  Old  Man,  your  sincere 
admirer,  T.  W.  Dewing. 


THE  LAST  RITES 

By  Gerald  H.  Thayer 


A BBOTT  THAYER  had  a clean  Spartan 
funeral,  in  keeping  with  the  uncom- 
promising  and  whole-hearted  uncon- 
ventionality of  his  genius  and  his  life.  He 
had  abhorred  undertakers,  as  we  well  knew; 


and  he  had  not  cared  for  the  intervention 
of  the  clergy  in  household  epochs  of  stress, 
either  solemn  or  glad.  With  the  services  of 
both  types  of  professional  we  were  able  to 
dispense.  No  hands  touched  his  dead  body 
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but  those  of  his  own  housemates,  including 
two  or  three  devoted  disciples,  young  fellow- 
artists,  and  his  very  fine  and  gentle  trained 
nurse,  an  Indian  girl  descended  from  a tribe 
of  Southern  Canada.  Both  verbally  and  in 
writing  he  had  left  to  us  requests  that  his 
body  be  cremated.  This,  too,  was  carried 
out  with  the  least  possible  help  of  profes- 
sional outsiders.  The  disciple  and  fellow- 
artist  who  was,  perhaps,  of  all,  the  nearest 
and  dearest,  in  the  younger  generation,  fur- 
nished his  own  motor  car  as  the  means  of 
conveyance  between  Monadnock  and  the 
crematory  at  MounfAuburn  in  Cambridge, 
a distance  of  more  than  seventy  miles;  and 
he  and  I made  the  trip  together  with  the 
body.  Another  young  artist  and  devout 
admirer  had  come  up  to  Monadnock  from 
Boston  to  make  a death-mask;  and  before 
our  little  band  dispersed  and  that  final  jour- 
ney began  we  read  aloud  the  poem  of  Hen- 
ley’s beginning  “A  late  lark  twitters  from 
the  quiet  skies.” 

Our  return  trip  from  Mount  Auburn  with 
the  little  copper  cylinder  of  ashes  was  made 
in  the  same  manner,  on  the  first  day  of  June, 
through  the  utter  cloudless  glory  of  the  young 
summer — dear  old  New  England  at  its  best 
and  loveliest,  with  Bobolinks,  home  from  far 
journeys,  bubbling  above  the  daisy-fields,  and 
a great  breeze,  the  very  breath  of  life,  sweep- 
ing magnificent  out  of  the  cool  northwest. 
Dismounting  from  the  automobile  by  the 
shore  of  Dublin  Lake,  I set  out  alone  to 
complete,  before  returning  home,  the  final 
rites.  I took  the  Ridge  Trail,  or  Pumpelly 
Trail,  up  Monadnock,  going  up  barefoot  be- 
cause city  shoes  would  not  grip  on  spruce- 
needles  and  rocks.  It  was  near  sunset  when 
I reached  the  open  heights, — the  narrow,  far- 
beholding,  rocky  midrib  of  Monadnock, 
wrought  as  a record-stone  and  graven  image 
by  the  moving  glaciers  of  ages  long  gone  by. 
Hermits  and  Olive-backs  and  Winter  Wrens 
were  singing  up  the  slopes  below,  Juncoes  and 
Myrtle  Warblers  jingled  from  among  green- 
golden  spruce-tops  near  at  hand.  Monad- 
nock’s  vast  shadow  had  quelled  the  gleaming 


of  long  Thorndike  Pond,  off  to  the  eastward, 
and  had  touched  the  pedestal  of  the  Peter- 
borough Hills.  Northwestward,  forty  miles 
or  more  away,  but  looming  bold  against  the 
sunset  clearness,  stood  that  brother  peak  in 
whose  shadow,  not  so  many  years  before. 
Saint  Gaudens  died — Ascutney.  In  this  gay 
solemness  and  royal  fellowship  and  trans- 
lucent beauty  were  given  forever  back  to 
wind  and  sun  and  stars  the  scanty  mortal 
remnants  of  our  artist,  father,  friend.  Of 
those  dainty  upland  plants  he  loved  so  well,— 
dwarf  dogwood,  mountain  ash,  clintonia, — 
some  two  or  three  may  feel  at  root  a faint 
enrichment.  The  old  gray  stones  know 
nothing;  they  are  charged  with  no  new  secret. 

Monadnock,  standing  rock-crowned  there 
through  ages  like  a carven  monument,  is 
elemental,  and  belongs  to  birds  and  hares  and 
clouds  as  truly  as  to  men.  It  will  endure 
through  human  changes  inconceivable;  and 
even  a great  man’s  memory  may  change  or 
perish,  in  the  unknown  future,  and  Monad- 
nock heeds  not.  Not,  even  though  the  great 
man  while  he  lived  had  been  this  mountain’s 
passionate  lover,  and  the  defender  of  its 
sacred  beauty  against  the  ever-encroaching 
vulgarities  of  lesser  human  minds.  In  behalf 
of  no  man,  even  the  greatest, — Emerson, 
Thoreau,  Thayer,  or  to  us  unknown  Indian 
big  chief  of  old, — could  this  carven  moun- 
tain be  claimed  as  an  eternal  monument. 
Eternity  is  a long  word:  before  which  even 
Monadnock  itself  must  stand  abashed.  But 
meanwhile,  whether  for  decades,  generations, 
or  many  centuries,  so  long  as  the  memory  of 
this  man  is  cherished  at  all — whether  as 
painter,  scientist,  conservationist,  or  honored 
ancestor — it  will  be  proper  and  just  for  any 
of  us  so  desiring  to  regard  Monadnock,  the 
mountain,  as  in  a very  real  sense  his  monu- 
ment. Itself,  for  others;  for  us  it  can  be  it- 
self and  at  the  same  time  more  than  itself 
alone. 

If  there  is  a spirit  which  mysteriously  lives, 
I know  that  his  soul  “royal  and  released”  is 
glad  of  everything  that  has  been  done. 
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ART  ACTIVITIES  IN  POST  WAR  PARIS 

By  Louis  Bouciie 


The  art  of  the  modernists  working  in 
Paris  to-day  is  disappointing.  There 
are  no  new  names.  Matisse,  Picasso, 
Derain,  Vlaminck,  Marquet,  Vallaton,  Bon- 
nard, Dufy,  Gleizes,  Friesz  and  Van  Dongen 
continue  to  hold  the  center  of  the  stage. 
IVIo\’ements  instead  of  men  are  trying  to  dis- 
place themsehes,  schools  of  propagandists, 
who  fight  their  battles  in  the  press,  in  the 
salons  and  drawing-rooms,  even  on  the  stage. 
They  do  not  take  themselves  very  seriously, 
but  they  amuse  all  Paris  and  add  an  interest 
and  a vitality  to  the  push  of  art  in  Paris  of 


a sort  which  New  York  has  never  known. 
They  are  an  addition  to  the  habit  of  famili- 
arity with  which  Paris  has  learned  to  treat 
art.  New  York  is  only  beginning  to  get  rid 
of  its  ignorant  reverence  for  art.  Men  con- 
tinue to  remove  their  hats  in  galleries  and 
whisper  before  pictures.  They  are  afraid 
their  opinions  might  make  them  appear 
ridiculous. 

To-day  every  one  laughs  with  and  at  the 
Dadaists.  They  are  burlesqued  on  the  stage 
and  In  the  newspapers.  They  are  in  the 
public  eye.  Francis  Picabia,  informal  head 
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of  the  movement,  carries  on  controversies 
with  Gleizes  in  the  columns  of  Dada  and 
Action  respectively.  They  become  personal. 
Picabia  accuses  Gleizes  of  all  sorts  of  moral 
and  sometimes  of  anatomical  deficiencies,  and 
Gleizes  in  turn  retorts  with  more  or  less 
truth  that  Picabia’s  claim  to  popularity  is  as 
a mechanical  humorist.  No  one  can  doubt 
Albert  Gleizes’  great  sincerity  as  an  artist. 
But  whereas  Picabia  retains  an  atmosphere 
of  geniality  and  lightness,  Gleizes,  now  one 
of  the  old  masters  of  the  above  mentioned 
group,  cannot  forgive  any  offense  to  his 
dignity  and  cannot  answer  these  lightly. 

That  group  holds  its  head  very  high.  Its 
members  are  generally  recognized.  They  are 
the  backbone  of  the  Salon  d’Autonne  which 
with  the  decay  of  the  older  salons  has  be- 
come the  fashionable  one.  Indeed  their  pic- 


tures are  sometimes  seen  now  in  those  older 
salons  which  once  could  accord  to  them  only 
ridicule  and  now  use  them  as  a bolster  to 
their  diminishing  popularity.  No  modern 
works  sell  better  than  theirs,  and  the  number 
of  dealers  who  handle  their  works  has, 
within  the  past  five  years,  almost  tripled. 

NIatisse  and  Picasso,  however,  do  not 
rightfully  belong  to  this  group.  They  are 
placed  on  higher  pedestals,  receive  greater 
homage.  Both  have  added  very  little  to  their 
art  since  the  war.  Henri  Matisse  continues 
to  be  the  exponent  of  pure  and  brutal  color 
and  of  simplicity  pushed  to  the  extreme;  he 
remains  the  spirit  of  uncontrolled  youth  and 
joy.  Through  his  facility  in  painting,  he  at 
times  creates  canvases  of  exaggerated  aban- 
don and  childlike  grotesqueness.  Matisse  is 
ever  interesting,  for  Matisse  is  ever  varied. 
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Prom  Matisse  we  always  await  the  trick,  the 
“tour  de  force,”  the  gigantic  acrobatics. 
Deformations  to  Matisse  offer  endless  sources 
of  design,  of  new  realizations,  of  glories  and 
of  new  and  unusual  form.  Matisse’s  paint- 
ings unfold  like  multi-colored  Hags,  banners 
striped  in  red,  violet,  green  and  blue,  through 
his  great  oppositions  of  color.  The  “Chef 
des  P'auves,”  however,  suffers  at  times  from 
an  economy  of  form,  impregnating  his  art 
with  a feeling  of  never  penetrating  beyond 
the  superficial  plane  surface. 

Matisse  is  life,  the  joy  of  paint. 

Picasso,  on  the  other  hand,  is  quieter,  but 
finer,  more  subtle  and  more  lasting.  Pdis  art 
is  sober  and  dignified.  Picasso  is  the  presti- 


digitator of  this  “20th  century.”  Is  he  not, 
with  Braque,  the  father  of  “Cubism,”  the 
grandfather  of  “Futurism,”  and  the  great 
grandfather  of  all  later  “isms”? 

Picasso  is  a sorcerer  in  paint.  Pde  can  do 
anything  and  everything.  Whether  his  art 
is  translated  into  realism,  classicism,  a la 
Ingres,  or  pure  abstraction,  it  is  reeking  with 
beauty.  Picasso  in  fact  is  no  longer  doubted 
in  Paris,  he  is  a past  master.  Little  children 
have  heard  of  him,  nice  people  actually  have 
respect  for  him,  and  picture  dealers  open  their 
doors  to  him.  Owners  of  Pablo  Picassos, 
guard  your  precious  treasures! 

Dada — a dada — dada — a dada. 

Dada  is  the  rage. 
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What  does  it  stand  for? 

Dada  is  the  rallying  call  of  sophisticated 
painters,  writers  and  eccentrics,  tongue  in 
cheeks,  bent  on  leaving  the  poor  bourgeois 
aghast. 

But  the  poor  bourgeois  of  Paris  has  seen 
so  much  since  the  creation  of  the  famous 
“Salon  des  Independents,”  some  twenty  years 
ago,  that  he  takes  the  Dadaist  pranks  as  the 
doings  of  bad  boys  and  has  ceased  to  be  out- 
raged. 

In  spite  of  their  disregard  of  every  estab- 
lished law  in  art  and  otherwise,  the  Dadaists 
seem  of  all  artists  to  be  the  most  comparable 
to  normal  human  beings,  suffering  none  of 
the  flaggelations  that  their  confreres  inflict 
upon  themselves.  They  truly  enjoy  life. 

A Dada  is  a gentleman  in  the  sense  that' 
he  feels  perfectly  at  home  in  a limousine  or 
in  a box  at  the  opera.  He  may  frequently 
be  seen  dining  at  the  Ritz  or  at  the  Meurice 
in  irreproachable  evening  dress.  He  doesn’t 
forget  his  necktie,  nor  does  he  wear  corduroy 
trousers  and  a flowing  tie.  The  artist  of  the 
coming  day  seems  to  have  forgotten  that  such 
a thing  as  a garret  ever  existed,  or,  if  he 
hasn’t,  he  at  least  realizes  that  it  isn’t  essen- 
tial to  the  production  of  a work  of  art.  The 
Latin  Quarter  has  ceased  to  exist,  and  the 
only  remnants  of  the  extinct  race  of  “rapins” 
are  graduates  of  the  Art  Students’  League  of 
New  York. 

With  friend  Picabia  one  can  converse  on 
anything.  His  favorite  topic,  however,  is 
automobile  motors.  He  seems  to  be  the  sole 
possessor  in  Paris  of  a Stutz  racing  car,  and 
living  on  the  ground  floor  of  a very  fashion- 
able Parisian  apartment  house,  he  makes  one 
leap  from  the  wheel  of  his  red  Stutz  through 
the  window  of  his  dressing  room  where  his 
Dada  friends  assemble.  The  assembly  is 
composed  of:  Tristan  Tzara,  Ribemont,  Des- 
saignes,  Arp,  Andre  Breton,  Archipenko, 
Louis  Aragon,  and  Philippe  Soupault,  all  de- 
votees of  14  Rue  Emile  Augier. 

A striking  decoration  in  Francis  Picabia’s 
luxurious  apartment  is  a huge  drawing  board 


hanging  on  a beautiful  Louis  XVI  panelled 
wall,  with  a toy  monkey  of  the  teddy  bear 
family  nailed  to  it.  The  “picture”  is  en- 
titled, “Portrait  of  Cezanne.” 

“Ratebers  Platoniques,”  “Unique  Eun- 
ique,”  “Poems  et  Dessins  de  la  Fille  nee  sans 
Mere,”  and  “Pensees  sans  Language”  com- 
pose his  recent  contribution  to  Dada  art  in 
literature. 

Robert  Delaunay  is  not  a Dadaist,  but  is 
making  himself  heard  from  across  the 
Pyrennees,  where  he  has  established  himself 
since  1914.  He  is  now  engaged  in  devising 
new  schemes  for  interior  decoration.  His 
latest  is  a series  of  bright  and  variegated 
furniture  coverings  which  may  quickly  and 
conveniently  be  applied  to  a room  interior, 
changing  its  entire  aspect  from  one  color 
scheme  to  another.  Delaunay  has  carried  his 
idea  into  luxurious  motor  cars,  affording  to 
the  ladies  of  Madrid  an  occasional  change  of 
scenery  right  in  their  own  entourage. 

Another  name  often  heard  is  that  of  Lip- 
chitz, a young  sculptor  who  has  twisted  his 
art  into  every  possible  shape,  and  who  seems 
to  have  come  out  of  it  all  with  the  realiza- 
tion that  it  has  been  done  before.  He  is 
carrying  on  the  Boccioni  tradition  and  is  very 
much  in  the  public  eye. 

All  in  all,  the  Parisian  artist  of  recent  date, 
imbued  with  the  new  and  the  grotesque,  has 
ceased  to  create  an  impression;  the  bizarre 
no  longer  frightens  and  a return  to  avowed 
realism  is  imminent. 

The  great  war  brought  art  research  to  a 
sudden  standstill  by  the  mobilization  of  the 
younger  men.  Problems  of  color,  line  and 
form  were  put  aside  for  the  manual  of  arms, 
but  art  evolution  seems  to  have  gone  on  its 
way.  Cubism  and  Futurism  are  giving  place 
to  a new  realism  based  on  a foundation  of 
what  may  be  considered  the  greatest  art  ex- 
perimentation ever  known. 

[My  own  observation  of  Paris  would  lead 
me  to  a very  different  conclusion.  I believe 
we  are  about  to  see  a marked  classical  re- 
action.— Editor.] 
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SAMUEL  ROTHBORT 

By  the  Editor 


SEVERAL  years  back  I was  chairman 
of  the  Hanging  Committee  of  an  art 
society  of  which  Samuel  Rothbort  was 
a member.  The  feeling  against  his  art  was 
so  strong  that  I had  great  difficulty  in  having 
justice  done  to  the  two  paintings  he  had  sent 
to  the  exhibition.  The  society  was  conserva- 
tive in  its  tendencies,  and  yet  that  did  not 
explain  to  me  the  peculiar  antipathy  which 
the  various  members  felt  against  Rothbort’s 
art. 

My  feeling  is  that  the  antipathy  against 
Rothbort’s  art  is  the  antipathy  which  most 


men  and  women  feel  against  a plain  unvar 
nished  tale  of  truth.  The  plowboy  at  the 
plow,  the  milkmaid,  the  factory  hand,  enjoy 
visions  of  a higher  social  sphere  than  that 
to  which  they  are  accustomed.  They  dream 
of  lords  and  ladies,  and  do  not  wish  to  have 
their  dreams  disturbed.  Therefore  they  re- 
sent what  they  call  the  vulgarity  of  Lincoln, 
of  Walt  Whitman,  of  Winslow  Homer.  For 
the  same  reason  they  resent  the  art  of  Samuel 
Rothbort.  Only  when  such  artists  gain  the 
applause  of  the  recognized  authorities  does 
the  resentment  begin  to  die  out. 
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COMMENT  ON  THE  ARTS 


Royal  CORTISSOZ  most  courteously  gave 
us  permission  to  reprint  in  this  issue  his  ad- 
mirable article  “Personal  Memories  of  Abbott  H. 
Tha\er,”  which  has  appeared  in  the  New  York 
T ribune. 

There  was  a time  when  Boston  was  the  hub 
of  America.  It  never  was,  as  many  fond 
Bostonians  imagined,  the  hub  of  the  Universe. 

To-day  Boston,  notwithstanding  Amy  Lowell,  is 
a very  conservative  city.  Art  does  not  flourish 
there.  The  man  with  original  conceptions  of  art 
is  frowned  upon.  Charles  H.  Pepper  is  considered 
a heretic,  and  even  Joseph  De  Camp  and  Charles 
Hopkinson  are  a little — well,  you  know  what. 
Boston  has  lost  its  sense  v.f  humor. 

At  the  Vose  Gallery  there  is  a show  of  paintings 
of  old  merchant  ships,  delightful  things.  The 
paintings  were  made  many  of  them  almost  a century 
ago,  and  almost  all  have  the  tang  of  the  sea.  Many 
of  the  ships  are  storm-tossed,  and  one  feels  the 
force  of  wind  and  wave.  The  paintings  show  a 
sense  of  decoration  which  to-day  is  rare. 

In  the  days  of  my  youth  there  was  a game  knowm 
as  London  Bridge.  The  boy  or  girl  who  was 
caught  he  or  she  had  to  answer  a question  such  as: 
“What  would  you  rather  have  for  Christmas,  a sled 
or  a doll?”  In  the  Vose  Gallery  as  I entered  was 
a youth  of  thirty  who  I felt  would  be  unable  ‘to 
express  a preference  should  he  be  asked  any  such 
question  without  leaning  upon  the  opinion  of  some 
one  else.  A precedent  would  be  an  absolute  neces- 
sity before  he  could  answer  anything. 

He  wandered  aimlessly  about.  He  half  closed 
his  eyes.  He  shaded  them  with  his  hand.  Finally 
he  went  up  to  one  of  the  paintings  and  the  oracular 
youth  spake:  “I  wonder  what  Mr.  Woodbury 
would  say  to  this.  It  seems  to  me  he  might  say  that 
there  were  two  centers  of  interest,  and  of  course  that 
does  not  do  in  a picture.” 

AF  the  gallery  of  Doll  and  Richards  in  Boston 
- the  midsummer  show  is  a varied  one.  Charles 
Hovey  Pepper,  ‘Tenfant  terrible”  of  Boston  Town, 
has  a pair  of  upright  decorative  panels,  pleasing  as 
color  and  as  design.  “Daylight  and  Moonlight,” 
by  Felicie  Waldo  Howell,  is  reminiscent  of  much 


that  is  beautiful  in  landscape  art,  of  John  La  Farge, 
of  Winslow’  Homer.  Most  good  art  is  reminiscent, 
even  when  the  artist’s  name  is  Edouard  Manet. 
Leon  Dabo  has  a landscape,  “Evening  on  the  Hud- 
son.” It  has  the  mystery  of  evening  and  the  feeling 
for  the  calm  of  slow-running  water  which  we  have 
come  to  expect  in  Mr.  Dabo’s  work. 

Other  exhibitors  are  Durand  Felton,  Elizabeth 
Wentworth  Roberts,  Horace  Burdick,  George  H. 
Leonard  and  Frank  Vining  Smith. 

In  another  room  are  a group  of  water  colors, 
several  of  them  by  Ross  Turner.  They  show  much 
craftsmanship.  Ross  Turner  could  have  taught 
technique  to  Sargent.  Like  so  many  works  of  art 
which  are  technically  brilliant  Ross  Turner’s  water 
colors  lack  that  something  which  elegant  writers  call 
“the  divine  spark.” 

WHEN  I found  I could  get  no  satisfactory 
replies  from  those  Philadelphia  doctors  who 
libeled  modern  art  as  insane  and  diseased,  I wrote 
to  Dr.  Barnes,  also  of  Philadelphia,  a well-known 
figure  in  the  medical  world  and  almost  as  well 
known  as  an  art  collector.  Dr.  Barnes  suggests 
that  the  self-appointed  members  of  the  “Art  Clinic” 
of  the  Art  Alliance  know  as  little  about  mental  dis- 
eases as  they  do  about  art.  He  explains  how  such 
foolish  statements  as  were  made  against  the  Penn- 
sylvania Academy  show  of  Modern  Tendencies  can 
come  into  being.  This  is  his  answer  to  the  absurd- 
ities of  the  “Art  Doctors.” 

“It  would  take  more  than  the  statements  of  the 
doctors  mentioned  to  make  out  a case  that  would 
bear  analysis  by  anyone  versed  in  the  fundamental 
principles  of  normal  and  abnormal  ps.vchology,  in 
which  science,  I believe,  it  is  a general  opinion  of 
those  who  specialize  in  psychology  that  the  doctors 
mentioned  are  not  qualified  to  speak.  1 believe  that 
Drs.  Dercum,  Burr  and  Wadsworth  come  within 
the  category  of  what  is  known  as  ‘old  hats,’  that  is, 
men  who  have  arrived  at  positions  of  eminence  by 
conforming  to  the  traditions  of  a bygone  age,  stand- 
ing pat  on  somebody  else’s  thinking  and  vociferously 
tlenouncing  the  work  of  men  who  have  devoted  their 
lives  to  research  work  in  art  and  science.  To  such 
men  as  the  doctors  mentioned  the  monumental  work 
done  by  Freud,  Jung  and  Adler  is  a closed  book; 
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but  to  men  like  Prof.  Holt  of  Harvard  and  Prof. 
Dewey  of  Columbia,  the  work  of  Freud  and  his 
colleagues  is  of  fundamental  significance  and  im- 
portance to  normal  and  mentally  diseased  society. 
In  short,  I think  that  when  Drs.  Dercum,  Burr  and 
Wadsworth  make  public  statements  concerning 
matters  about  which  they  have  no  scientific  knowl- 
edge they  can  be  classed  as  ignoramuses  with  a pen- 
chant for  limelighting.  . . . The  Art  Alliance  is 
composed  largely  of  what  may  be  classed  as  ‘social 
climbers,’  who  look  upon  art  as  a step  in  the  ladder 
that  leads  to  the  kind  of  prominence  that  everyone 
is  familiar  with  who  reads  the  society  columns  of 
the  daily  press.  Among  the  members  of  the  Art 
Alliance  may  be  found  that  group  of  Philadelphia 
painters  who  exploit  everything  available  to  find  a 
market  for  their  substitute  for  art.  The  mainstay 
of  the  Alliance  once  wrote  me  a letter  which  I have 
preserved  as  a record  of  the  most  crass  ignorance  and 
worst  taste  I have  ever  encountered.  So  I think  if 
you  put  the  background  and  speaker-doctors  together 
you  will  see  that  they  unify  into  a typical  example 
of  the  unfortunate  situation  so  prevalent  in  Phila- 
delphia as  regards  intelligence  and  art.  . . 

Albert  C.  Barnes. 

The  arts  has  been  accused  of  having  an 
overwhelming  conceit  about  its  criticism  of 
current  art  exhibitions.  Whatever  conceit  we  may 
have  had  has  left  us.  Here  is  a bit  of  criticism  on 
the  International  Exhibition  at  Pittsburgh  which  has 
been  taken  from  the  International  Studio.  After 
you  have  read  it  through  with  care  you  will  appre- 
ciate what  “real  constructive”  criticism  is. 

“For  the  Art  Student  the  exhibition  has  a certain 
interest  owing  to  the  fact  that  out  of  the  three 
hundred  and  eighty-five  paintings  hung,  four  are  by 
John  S.  Sargent — twenty-five  are  in  a room  devoted 
to  the  one-man  show  of  Henri  Eugene  Le  Sidaner — 
seven  canvases  by  and  as  a memorial  to  J.  Francis 
Murphy  are  shown — and  forty-eight  paintings  have 
been  borrowed  from  connoisseurs  or  dealers,  there- 
fore they  are  eighty-four  works  which  have  been,  at 
least,  commercial  possibilities. 

“The  other  three  hundred  and  one  cover  every 
kind  of  technique,  color  scheme,  subject,  and  tonal 
quality  under  the  sun,  and  they  range  from  the 
‘daubery’  of  Mancini  to  the  naive  and  refined  finish 
of  Bosley — from  the  uninteresting  portrait  by 
IMatisse  to  the  breathing  and  living  likenesses  by 
Seyffert — from  the  mawkish  nudes  of  Innocenti  and 
Greiffenhagen  to  the  graceful  and  playful  depictions 
of  Paul  Chabas  and  Gilchrist — from  the  supposed 
landscapes  by  Osslund  and  Mauer  to  the  glorious 
‘outdoors’  of  Peyraud,  White  and  Ochtman — from 
the  still  unfinished  angel  of  Thayer  to  the  delicate 


‘Mignon’  by  Parcell— from  the  peculiarly  mottled 
Snow  Scenes  by  Fjaestad  and  Schultzberg  to  the 
clear,  snappy  winter  atmosphere  of  Symons  and 
Sotter — from  the  ‘experiment’  by  Renoir  to  the 
subtle  figure  by  Bredin — from  the  children’s  play- 
room ‘Chromos’  by  Mooney  and  Bergman  to  the 
splendid  productions  of  Vonnoh,  Knox,  and  Priest- 
man — from  the  attempted  marine  of  Woodbury  to 
the  medieval  records  by  Olsson.” 

I always  enjoy  criticism  which  is  clear,  which  tells 
me  just  what  I ought  to  like  and  how  much  I ought 
to  like  it. 

The  WANAMAKER  gallery  is  having 

a midsummer  show  of  modern,  very  modern 
art.  It  is  a very  good  show,  not  so  large  that  you 
leave  it  exhausted,  nor  so  small  that  you  do  not  feel 
repaid  for  your  visit.  It  is  well  hung,  so  well  hung 
that  even  an  old  fault-finder  like  myself  is  quite 
disarmed. 

Max  Weber  has  an  admirable  “Still  Life,”  har- 
monious in  line,  mass,  color.  Jules  Pascin  sends 
two  drawings,  “The  Beach”  and  “Street  Sweepers.” 
Then  there  is  work  by  the  Zorachs,  Diederich, 
Lachaise,  Sterne,  Stella,  George  Of,  Wood  Gaylor, 
Bernard  Gussow,  Branchard,  Covert,  Demuth, 
Dickinson,  Merton,  Mauer,  Mager,  Yarrow,  Wal- 
kowitz.  Hartley,  Kuniyoshi,  Benton,  Bouche,  Das- 
burg,  Daugherty,  Gus  Mager  and  others. 

At  the  Weyhe  Gallery  they  are  having  an  all- 
■-  summer  show  of  lithographs  and  other  prints 
in  black  and  white,  delightful  things.  Marie 
Laurentin,  Raoul  Dufy,  Arthur  Young,  Vlaminck, 
Arthur  B.  Davies  are  among  the  artists  whose  work 
is  being  shown.  Mr.  Weyhe  is  in  Europe;  who 
isn’t  but  you  and  me? 

VIOLET  MEGE’S  study  of  a boy’s  head,  the 
reproduction  of  which  was  crowded  out  of  the 
last  issue,  was  first  shown  at  the  Independent  Ex- 
hibition and  later  at  the  International  Studio  show 
at  the  Anderson  Galleries. 

IT  is  never  too  late  to  include  a reproduction  of 
such  a magnificent  Segantini  as  that  which  was 
recently  loaned  to  the  Brooklyn  Museum. 

VOLLARD’S  book  on  Renoir  is  out.  Next  issue 
we  shall  review  it.  Gleize  has  written  on 
Cubism.  It  is  another  book  for  us  to  review.  (“Do 
you  see  the  cat?  Yes,  it  is  a black  cat.”) 


\^June-July,  1921^ 
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IN  the  April  issue  of  Current  Opinion,  tucked 
away  in  the  back  pages,  is  an  article  by  the  late 
John  Burroughs,  “The  Reds  of  American  Litera- 
ture.” He  has  relatively  little  to  say  of  literature, 
more  to  say  about  art.  About  Gauguin,  Burroughs 
writes : 

“I  have  just  been  skimming  through  an  illus- 
trated book  called  ‘Noa  Noa’  by  a Frenchman,  Paul 
Gauguin,  which  describes  or  pretends  to  describe  a 
visit  to  Tahiti.  There  is  not  much  fault  to  be  found 
with  it  as  a narrative,  but  the  pictures  of  the  natives 
are  atrocious.  Many  of  the  figures  are  distorted, 
and  all  of  them  have  a smutty  look,  as  if  they  had 
been  rubbed  with  lamp-black  or  coal  dust.  There 
is  not  one  simple,  honest  presentation  of  the  natural 
human  form  in  it.  When  the  Parisian  becomes  a 
degenerate,  he  is  the  worst  degenerate  of  all,  a re- 
fined, perfumed  degenerate.  A degenerate  English- 
man may  be  brutal  and  coarse,  but  he  could  never 
be  guilty  of  the  inane  and  outrageous  things  of  the 
Cubists,  the  Imagists,  the  Futurists,  and  all  the 


other  ists  which  the  French  have  turned  out.  The 
degenerate  Frenchman  is  like  that  species  of  smilax 
or  catbrier  which  looks  fresh,  shiny  and  attractive, 
but  which,  when  blooming,  gives  out  an  odor  of  a 
dead  rat.” 

Let  us  read  through  John  Burroughs’s  estimate 
of  ultra-modern  art  carefully  and  then  we  may  be 
in  a position  to  judge  how  far  he  was  right.  The 
man  who  wrote  “Noa  Noa”  was  the  same  Gauguin 
as  he  who  painted  the  pictures.  The  same  spirit 
runs  through  Gauguin’s  writings  as  his  art.  If  one 
is  degenerate  the  other  is  degenerate.  “There  is  not 
much  to  find  fault  with  it  as  a narrative,”  Bur- 
roughs confesses.  In  judging  Gauguin,  the  writer. 
Burroughs  has  his  knowledge  of  literature  to  guide 
him.  “There  is  not  much  to  find  fault.” 

When  he  came  to  judge  Gauguin,  the  artist,  he 
sa3's:  “There  is  not  one  simple,  honest  presentation 
of  the  natural  human  form  in  it.”  I do  not  know 
what  were  the  illustrations  of  the  particular  edition 
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of  “Noa  Noa”  which  Burroughs  read,  but  there 
comes  to  my  memory  the  drawing  by  Gauguin  of 
the  head  of  a young  Tahitan,  the  most  simple,  the 
most  honest  presentation  of  human  form  which  I 
know  since  the  time  of  Holbein.  It  might  almost 
pass  as  a drawing  of  Holbein. 

“A  degenerate  Englishm.an  may  be  brutal  and 
coarse,  but  he  could  never  be  guilty  of  the  inane 
and  outrageous  things  of  the  Cubists,  the  Imagists, 
the  Futurists,  and  all  the  other  ists  which  the  French 
have  turned  out.”  _ 

If  ultra-modern  French  art  is  inane  it  is  not  out- 
rageous, that  is  clear.  Therefore,  I feel  that  Bur- 
roughs was  merely  expressing  the  innate  dislike 
which  the  cultured  man  has  when  brought  face  to 
face  with  an  art  which  he  does  not  understand. 
Now,  one  thing  about  ultra-modern  art  which  is 
very  marked  is  the  fact  that  it  is  rarely  sensual. 
Sensuality  is  one  of  the  elements  which  has  largely 
disappeared  in  ultra-modern  art.  The  charge  that 
it  is  outrageous  seems,  therefore,  absurd.  Again, 
the  Cubists  derive  from  a Spaniard,  tbe  Imagists,  I 
believe,  from  Anglo-Saxon  sources,  tbe  Futurists 
from  a school  of  Italian  artists.  Ithough  grouped 
together  by  Mr.  Burroughs,  these  schools  have  little 
in  common. 

IVIost  of  the  ultra-modern  painters  go  for  their 
inspiration  to  the  old  masters,  not  to  Van  Dyck  but 
to  Holbein,  not  to  Reynolds  but  to  Giotto.  Fre- 
quently the  inspiration  comes  from  even  older 
sources,  from  the  primitive  Greeks  and  Egyptians. 
Their  forms  are  different  from  those  of  the  preceding 
generation.  They  are  not  for  that  reason  degenerate. 

Ultra-modern  art  has  faults,  grave  faults,  but 
they  are  the  faults  of  modern  life.  The  artists  can- 
not but  mirror  the  life  about  them.  If  the  ideals 
of  the  modern  painter  are  vague  it  is  because  the 
ideals  of  modern  life  are  vague.  When  Harding 
declares  that  there  must  be  no  further  wars,  and 
that  America  will  stand  for  humanity,  and  when  he 
urges  the  adoption  of  the  eir.ergency  tariff  which 
arouses  other  nations  against  us.  President  Harding 
is  vague  in  his  ideals.  He  is  not,  therefore,  de- 
generate. 

'Fhe  modern  artist  is  self-conscious.  He  is  rarely 
a man  of  single  purpose.  He  has  not  the  intense 
earnestness  of  an  Abbott  Thayer.  Who  among  our 
public  men  is  intensely  in  earnest,  save  Eugene 
Debs?  I hold  no  brief  for  his  opinions,  but  I ad- 
mire his  singleness  of  purpose.  The  other  public 
men  are  not  degenerate  because  they  are  not  earnest. 


When  men  begin  to  talk  of  matters  about  which 
they  have  but  slight  experience  they  fall  into  such 
error  as  John  Burroughs  fell.  And  when  they  are 
puffed  up  with  their  own  conceit  they  make  fools 
of  them.selves,  even  as  Dr.  Francis  X.  Dercum.  The 
“Reds”  of  art  are  not  red. 

Lest  i seem  unappreciative  of  the  greatness  of 
' John  Burroughs  let  me  now  say  that  to  me 
he  was  at  the  time  of  his  death  the  greatest  living 
master  of  prose  in  these  States  of  ours.  Fet  me 
quote  a letter  which  is  not  well  known,  a letter  to 
Richard  Watson  Gilder,  published  in  The  Modern 
School,  in  the  April-May  number,  1919: 

“A  public  lecturer,  and  a great  lover  of  Walt 
Whitman,  was  here  on  Monday,  and  I gave  her 
your  letter  to  read,  but  when  she  came  to  ‘semi- 
hobo’ she  was  so  pained  that  she  refused  to  read 
further.  She  said  she  would  as  soon  call  Christ  a 
semi-hobo,  which  is  my  own  feeling  about  it. 
Christ-like,  Walt  seemed  to  prefer  the  company  of 
publicans  and  sinners  to  that  of  the  ‘best  society’ 
of  his  time.  He  doubtless  found  more  reality  there, 
as  Walt  did:  the  cant  and  hypocrisy  of  the  ‘best 
society’  are  intolerable  to  such  natures.  Walt  iden- 
tifies himself  with  publicans  and  sinners  in  his 
poems,  in  a way  that  to  me  does  not  suggest  the 
semi-hobo,  but  suggests  God.  I love  to  dwell  on 
his  divine  commonness — his  rich  endowment  of  all 
the  fundamental  human  traits  and  qualities.  He 
was  a tramp  in  the  sense  that  all  great  poet-prophets 
have  been  tramps — he  was  near  to  common  things 
and  to  universal  humanity.  As  a man  I did  not 
find  any  suggestion  of  the  hobo  in  him,  nor  of  the 
madman,  neither  did  I nor  do  I as  a poet.  He  is 
the  sanest  of  the  sane.  I do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
no  other  work  has  ever  been  produced  in  this  world 
so  much  in  the  spirit  of  creation  as  Leaves  of  Grass. 
This  feeling  grows  upon  me  with  age.  You  com- 
pare him  to  his  disadvantage  with  Emerson,  but  in 
power,  in  sweep  and  mass,  in  that  pristine  elemental 
push  and  energy,  what  comparison  is  there  between 
them?  Whitman  was  a world  poet-prophet,  Emer- 
son was  a New  England  poet-prophet.  Emerson 
has  already  had  his  day — a rare  and  precious  spirit 
to  whom  you  and  I owe  a great  debt,  but  he  can 
never  be  to  our  children  or  to  their  children  what 
he  was  to  me.  I turn  to  him  now  (his  essays)  as 
to  a reminiscence,  to  try  to  call  up  those  days  of 
my  youth.  I turn  to  Walt  as  to  the  sea,  or  the 
starry  heavens,  to  expand  my  soul.  After  the  New 
England  poet  the  lift  of  W.’s  lines  is  like  the  surge 
of  ocean  billows,  compared  to  the  ripple  of  an  inland 
lake.” 


MOUNTAIN  L A N D S C A r E Brooklyn  Museum  S E G A N T I N I 
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T OSEPH  BRUMMER  has  sailed  for  Europe. 
J Last  week  I called  to  wish  him  “bon  voyage,” 
and  between  us  we  damned  almost  everything  in  the 
line  of  art  except  the  old,  old  masters  and  Picasso. 
It  was  a very  hot  day,  intolerably  sultry. 

The  Brummer  Gallery  will  remain  open,  but 
there  will  be  no  special  exhibitions.  Mr.  Brummer 
returns  early  in  September. 

At  the  Daniel  Gallery,  at  Scott  and  Fowles,  at 
Knoedler’s,  at  John  Levy’s  at  Keppell’s,  at 
Kennedy’s,  at  the  Milch  Galleries,  at  Mussmann’s, 


THE  ART 

[With  this  number  we  take  over  The  Touch- 
stone M.vgazine  and  The  American  Art 
Student.  It  is  our  intention  to  keep  the  depart- 
ments distinct.  Mrs.  Roberts  will  have  a section 
called  The  Touchstone^  over  which  she  will 
exercise  control.  The  Art  Student  Section 
will  be  edited  by  our  editor.  His  twenty  years  of 
teaching  and  almost  thirty  years  of  experimenting 
have  singularly  fitted  him  for  the  job.  It  will  not 
do  to  say  more,  for,  although  he  enjoys  a certain 
amount  of  praise,  he  begins  to  squirm  about  in  his 
chair  if  it  is  overdone. 


at  Hanfstaengl’s,  at  Durand-Ruel’s,  at  Dudensing’s, 
at  the  Arlington  Gallery,  at  Macbeth’s,  at  the 
Montross  Galleries,  at  Wildenstein’s,  at  Kraus- 
haar’s,  at  Howard  Young’s,  at  Reinhardt’s,  Fer- 
argil's,  the  Babcock,  the  Ainslie,  the  Bourgeois,  the 
Ehrich,  Harlow’s,  the  Folsom  and  the  Powell  Gal- 
leries there  will  be  held  throughout  the  summer  ex- 
hibitions which  are  more  or  less  retrospective  shows 
of  what  they  have  been  exhibiting  during  the 
winter.  Even  in  the  summer  the  visitor  will  find 
much  to  see  in  New  York,  even  if  we  do  not  con- 
sider for  the  moment  the  glories  of  our  museums. 


STUDENT 

Over  seven  years  ago  Mr.  Field  wrote  a pam- 
phlet, “The  Technique  of  Oil  Painting  and  Other 
Essays.”  It  has  had  a large  sale  at  the  regular 
price  of  fifty  cents.  To  every  art  student  who  sub- 
scribes to  The  Arts  the  pamphlet  will  be  sent  on 
the  receipt  of  twenty-five  cents  in  stamps.  Out  of 
an  edition  of  several  thousand  there  are  barely  a 
thousand  left.  Do  not  delay  too  long,  therefore, 
in  sending  the  stamps,  or  we  may  have  to  return 
them  to  you,  and  stamps  are  useful  things  to  have 
in  an  editorial  office. 

The  Arts,  per  J.  C.] 


1 N the  fall  of  1913  I published  a pamphlet  en- 
titled,  “The  Technique  of  Oil  Painting  and 
Other  Essays,”  which  embodied  a lot  of  experi- 
mental research  in  a small  compass.  There  are  a 
few  errors  in  the  book  to  which  I would  like  to  call 
your  attention. 

In  writing  upon  bases  upon  which  to  paint  I 
mention  the  use  of  cardboard.  Cardboard  as  a base 
is  becoming  more  and  more  unsatisfactory.  Doubt- 
less traces  of  the  chemicals  used  in  its  manufacture 
are  left  in  the  cardboard,  and  this  tends  to  rot  it. 
The  atmosphere  of  our  modern  cities  is  also  largely 
to  blame  for  the  rapid  disintegration  of  our  modern 
cardboard.  The  wooden  pidp  base  known  as  beaver 
board  is  more  satisfactory.  The  power  of  resisting 
the  ravages  of  time  will  be  much  increased  if  the 
card  or  heaver  board  be  painted  on  both  sides  and 
on  the  edges.  This  precaution  is  very  important  if 
you  wish  your  base  to  last. 

The  student  is  advised  in  my  pamphlet  not  to 
use  Alars  Red  in  underpainting  if  Madders  are  to 


be  glazed  over  it.  If  the  underpainting  is  absolutely 
dry  I consider  this  precaution  unnecessary. 

In  writing  of  Harrison’s  Red  I told  nothing  of 
its  origin.  It  is  a coal-tar  product  far  more  per- 
manent than  the  vast  majority  of  the  pigments  de- 
rived from  coal-tar.  Spectrum  Red  and  Orange 
Lake  are  names  used  to  designate  coal-tar  reds 
similar  in  general  character. 

Terra  Rosa,  which  I neglected  to  mention,  is  a 
useful  pigment  made  by  Winson  and  Newton.  It 
is  an  artificial  earth  colored  with  ferric  oxide.  In 
color  it  is  close  to  Venetian  Red,  but  it  has  not  the 
overpowering  strength. 

Since  the  war  Blockx  is  making  a very  pale  Cad- 
mium Yellow,  which  blackens  when  mixed  with 
Flake  White.  Cadmium  Yellow  is  a sulphide  of 
cadmium,  and  in  the  very  pale  shades  there  is  al- 
most invariably  an  excess  of  sulphur.  The  Aurora 
Yellow  made  by  Winson  and  Newton  and  a similar 
shade  made  by  Jacques  Blockx,  is  the  palest  shade 
I know  which  can  be  mixed  safely  with  Flake  White. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
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It  is  far  more  orange  than  the  pale  Cadmium  made 
bj'  Blockx,  but  the  Blockx  pale  Cadmium  can  not 
be  mixed  with  any  of  the  lead  colors.  Mixed  with 
Zinc  White  the  Blockx  Cadmium  is  quite  permanent. 

A STUDENT  writes:  “How  can  you  bring 
about  harmony  of  color  in  your  painting?” 
Harmony  comes  from  within,  not  from  without. 
If  the  man  cannot  perceive  harmony  it  is  obvious 
that  he  cannot  produce  harmony  except  through 
mechanical  means.  The  blind  can  produce  harmony 
of  color  if  they  are  given  yarns  all  of  which  har- 
monize. They  cannot  create  works  of  art. 

Charles  Fromuth’s  pastels  of  Concarneau  are  de- 
lightful things.  The  color  harmony  has  always 
seemed  a bit  mechanical.  Out  of  the  thousand 
shades  possible  Fromuth  chose  perhaps  fifty  and  the 
fifty  shades  harmonized  with  one  another.  A dis- 
cordant note  was  an  impossibility.  Such  a device 
reminds  m.e  of  a stringed  musical  instrument  which 
had  a mechanical  device  by  which  all  the  strings 
were  muted  except  certain  successive  sets,  and  as 
an  untrained  performer  ran  his  fingers  across  the 
strings  there  was  given  forth  a harm.onious  succes- 
sion of  chords,  those  ordinarily  used  to  accompany 
singing. 

Discordant  effects  in  painting  m.ay  not  come  from 
any  lack  of  perception  of  harm.ony  on  the  part  of 
the  painter.  They  frequently  come  from  the  dis- 
concerting variety  of  modern  pigments.  The  young 
artist  is  told  how  Delacroix  used  a pallet  with 
thirty-seven  different  colors,  and  he  feels  that  it 
will  take  him  at  least  forty-seven  because  of  his  in- 
experience. 

I have  long  believed  that  every  individual  should 
in  his  education  follow  the  same  steps  which  human- 
ity has  followed  in  its  evolution.  I believe  the  art 
student  should  also  follow  the  steps  which  the 
artists  have  followed  in  the  evolution  of  art.  I do 
not  believe  that  the  student  should  be  handed  the 
hundred  and  fifty-seven  varieties  of  pigments  and 
told  to  paint  with  them.  It  reems  to  me  far  wiser 
to  give  him  the  two  reds  which  the  early  painters 
used,  Indian  Red  and  Venetian,  one  blue.  Ultra- 
marine  (a  chemical  imitation  of  Fapis  Lazzuli,  the 
standard  blue  of  the  Middle  Ages),  Yellow  (^chre, 
the  pigment  wliich  colors  the  soil  of  this  earth  of 
ours,  one  green,  Viridian,  and  Flake  White. 

Another  question  sent  to  The  American 
^ Art  Student  is  the  following:  “Can  a pic- 
ture be  painted  without  the  use  of  white?” 

“Can  a cake  be  m.ade  without  Hour?” 


“Sure,  but  if  you’ve  got  flour  in  the  house,  why 
not  use  it?” 

There  are  two  ways  by  which  it  can  be  done. 
The  easiest  is  to  paint  with  thin  layers  of  color  over 
a light  ground.  Your  ground  may  even  be  a white 
ground,  and  then  the  matter  is  very  simple. 

Another  way  is  to  use  a pale  pigment,  such  as 
Lemon  Yellow',  to  replace  White.  In  purely  real- 
istic painting  the  substitution  would  be  inadmissible, 
but  I have  used  Lemon  Yellow  in  a decorative 
panel,  and  the  result  w'as  rich  and  harmonious. 

If  you’ve  no  white  in  the  house  I’d  send  out  and 
get  some.  It’s  cheaper  than  to  waste  stamps  writ- 
ing to  the  Art  Student  and  to  buy  Lemon  Yellow 
as  a substitute.  Besides  which  I am  so  old-fashioned 
as  to  believe  in  that  discredited  pigment.  White 
Lead.  There  a;e  now  used  in  painting  houses 
various  whites  which  stand  the  tests  for  durability 
even  better.  As  yet  tne  only  substitute  for  White 
Lead  which  we  artists  can  get  is  Zinc  White. 

What  are  the  objections  to  White  Lead? 

It  is  a deadly  cumulative  poison.  Whatever  lead 
gets  into  your  system  through  your  cuts  in  the  skin 
or  through  your  mouth  goes  in  to  stay.  It  doesn’t 
merely  rent  a place  in  your  body  for  a week  or  so. 
It  moves  in  bag  and  baggage  and  says  nothing  about 
it  until  enough  white  lead  has  gotten  into  the  system 
to  foment  a revolution.  That  is  the  trouble -with 
cumulative  poisons.  Beware,  beware ! 

But  if  3'ou  are  careful,  w'hy  not  use  Flake  White? 
It  causes  havoc  when  mixed  w'ith  certain  pigments 
containing  sulphur  which  has  not  settled  down  to 
a steady  life.  A good  Vermilion,  a good  Ultra- 
marine,  a good  Cadmium  can  be  mixed  wdth  Flake 
White  without  danger.  Hatfield  warns  you  against 
m.ixing  his  Ultramarine  with  Flake  White,  and  I 
would  heed  the  warning.  His  American  Cobalt 
also  should  not  be  mixed  with  Flake  White.  Why 
he  should  have  used  the  term  American  Cobalt  to 
designate  an  imitation  pigment  which  does  not  con- 
tain cobalt  1 do  not  know.  It’s  a reflection  on 
America,  just  as  the  term  German  silver  is  a reflec- 
tion upon  Germany. 

Flake  White  is  a very  wonderful  pigment  which 
has  been  used  for  thousands  of  years,  which  when 
mixed  with  oil  becomes  exceedingly  hard  without 
becoming  very  brittle.  The  portions  of  the  paint- 
ings in  which  White  Lead  are  used  e.xtensively  are 
the  portions  which  are  the  best  preserved.  None  of 
the  other  older  pigments  has  its  tenacity.  Therefore 
keep  it  out  of  your  system,  but  do  not  be  afraid  to 
use  it  in  your  painting. 
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THE  TOUCHSTONE 

By  Mary  Fanton  Roberts 


First  of  all  I shovild  like  to  greet  all  my  old 
friends  who  are  the  new  readers  of  The  Arts 
and  to  express  my  pleasure  in  being  able  to  continue 
my  subscription  list  with  a magazine  which  I con- 
sider one  of  the  most  beautiful  being  published 
today.  When  I realized  that  I must,  at  least  tem- 
porarily, give  up  the  Touchstone,  I thought  of  a 
number  of  magazines  which  might  fill  our  subscrip- 
tions, but  in  the  end  I came  to  the  conclusion  that 
The  Arts,  with  its  beauty  of  form  and  substance, 
would  in  the  long  run  prove  the  most  satisfactory. 

All  of  us,  today,  who  have  thought  much  about  a 
real  democracy,  believe,  I am  sure,  that  in  its  most 
enlightened  form  it  must  have,  as  a foundation,  a 
growing  art  among  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  a 
universal  opportunity  for  the  true  and  wide  enjoy- 
ment of  beauty.  No  country  can  truly  be  said  to 
appreciate  beauty  unless  it  is  creating  its  own  art. 

In  Air.  Field’s  magazine,  you  will  find  more 


painting  and  sculpture  than  music  and  drama.  But 
this  opportunity  to  come  very  closely  in  touch  with 
all  that  is  new  and  vivid  in  American  art,  as  well 
as  much  of  the  splendid  art  of  Europe  of  a genera- 
tion nearly  gone  will,  I am  sure,  prove  of  vital 
interest. 

Mr.  Field  has  asked  me  to  furnish  a Touchstone 
department  each  month,  which  will  contain  “what- 
ever I enjoy  writing  about.”  In  availing  m3'Self  of 
this  opportunity,  it  goes  without  saying  that  music, 
drawing,  literature,  and  poetry  as  well  as  art  will 
be  my  inspiration.  I should  like  here  to  thank 
Air.  Field  for  this  chance  to  keep  in  touch,  not  only 
with  my  old  Touchstone  friends,  but  with  that 
phase  of  life,  the  world  of  art,  which  has  been  a 
source  of  so  much  joy  to  me. 

Several  people  have  sympathetically  said  to  me, 
“What  a pity  the  Touchstone  has  failed.”  I al- 
ways feel  surprised  when  I hear  this,  and  a little 
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shocked.  You  see  it  has  never  occurred  to  me  that 
the  Touchstone  has  failed.  I don’t  think  an  ideal 
can  fail.  The  Touchstone  was  founded  very 
definitely  on  the  ideal  that  art  must  belong  to  all 
the  people  and  that  the  growth  of  a nation  must 
be  out  of,  and  up  through,  a universal  love  of  art. 
If  this  ideal  were  realized,  every  man  would  have 
the  right  to  all  the  loveliness  in  the  world,  and  to 
create  and  enjoy  beauty  in  his  own  way.  It  was 
because  of  this  belief  that  the  pages  of  the  Touch- 
stone were  always  held  open  for  any  new  expres- 
sion of  beauty.  We  always  felt,  of  course,  that 
historic  art  was  a fine  background  for  life,  but  we 
felt  much  more  strongly  that,  living  as  we  do  in 
this  rich,  vivid,  and  thrilling  civilization,  we  surely 
had  a right  to  the  kind  of  art  which  would  express 
our  daring,  emotional  life. 

Naturally  I cannot  think  of  the  magazine  which 
I had  the  happiness  to  create  without  a pang  of 
homesickness,  and  yet  on  the  other  hand  I cannot 
think  of  Mr.  Field’s  kindness  in  making  good  to  our 


subscribers  without  also  a pang  of  happiness  and 
gratitude.  Until  the  latter  part  of  May  it  did  not 
really  seem  that  we  would  have  to  give  up  the  mag- 
azine ; we  were  moving  rapidly  each  month,  always 
up-grade.  But  in  spite  of  our  earning  capacity, 
monthly  increasing,  we  could  not  keep  far  enough 
in  advance  of  those  sinister  shadows  in  the  publish- 
ing world — printing,  paper,  and  engraving.  The 
general  increase  in  our  magazine  expenses  from 
January,  1917,  to  March,  1921,  averaged  from  150 
to  300  per  cent,  and  our  subscription  price  had  been 
increased  just  25  per  cent.  That  tells  the  story  in  a 
very  few  words. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  Touchstone  readers  to 
know  that  several  members  of  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  Touchstone  are  now  working  with  Mr.  Field 
in  his  Circulation  and  Business  Departments,  so  that 
letters  going  to  The  Arts  from  Touchstone 
friends  will  find  sympathetic  readers  and  ready 
response. 

I would  like  also  to  express  my  gratitude  to  many 
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Touchstone  friends  who  have  written  me  so  kindly 
and  understandingly  about  the  Touchstone.  Hun- 
dreds of  letters  have  come  to  me  of  regret  that 
it  must  be  discontinued,  even  temporarily.  I can 
hardly  say  how  touched  I am  by  the  tributes  paid 


to  the  magazine  in  these  letters,  and  I am  sorry  that 
I cannot  answer  each  letter  personally.  But  I think, 
my  dear  friends,  that  you  will  understand  the  terrific 
burden  it  has  been  to  close  such  a business  enterprise, 
and  accept  my  thanks  and  profound  appreciation. 


AMONG  OUR  BOOKS 


HIROSHIGE,  by  Yone  Noguchi,  copiously 
illustrated.  New  York  Orientalia,  1921. 

[Too  late  for  the  May  issue  I received  the  fol- 
lowing review  from  Arthur  Davison  Ficke.  Al- 
though “Hiroshige”  has  already  been  reviewed,  Mr. 
Ficke’s  review  is  so  excellent  that  I am  printing  it 
in  this  issue.  I am  also  reprinting,  through  the 
courtesy  of  Robert  Faurent,  a review  which  he  wrote 
for  the  New  York  Herald.  It  presents  a point  of 
view  quite  different  from  that  of  Mr.  Ficke. — 
Editor.] 

Readers  who  are  already  familiar  with 
Noguchi’s  work  in  prose  and  verse  will  be 
able  to  foresee  what  kind  of  illumination  he  will 
have  to  offer  them  about  Hiroshige.  They  will 
come  expecting  neither  a technical  treatise  nor  a 
compilation  of  facts,  but  rather  a poetic  interpre- 
tation of  the  great  and  poetic  spirit  of  Hiroshige. 

No  one  alive  is  better  fitted  than  Noguchi  for 
such  an  undertaking.  His  extremely  sensitive  per- 
ceptions of  nature,  and  the  instinctive  tendency  of 
his  mind  to  poetize  those  perceptions,  put  him  into 
peculiar  harmony  with  Hiroshige’s  own  method  of 
creating.  For,  as  all  students  of  the  art  of  the 
Japanese  color-print  know  well,  Hiroshige’s  work 
is  never  a literal  transcript  of  the  realities  seen  by 
the  physical  eyes.  These  realities  were  merely 
stored  up  by  him  in  his  mind,  meditated  by  his 
spirit  and  divested  of  all  casual  and  non-significant 
elements, — until  the  hour  came  when  his  creative 
impulse  was  ready  to  employ  them  in  the  drawing 
of  a picture  that  was  entirely  subjective,  entirely 
personal,  yet  entirely  the  expression  of  the  true  and 
essential  spirit  of  the  landscape  it  represented. 

This  is  precisely  the  method  of  the  poets;  and 
Noguchi,  as  a poet  and  a life-long  lover  of  Japanese 
natural  beauties,  serves  Hiroshige  well  as  inter- 
preter. He  notes  the  curious  fact  that  the  lover 
of  Hiroshige’s  work  comes  gradually  to  have 


Hiroshige’s  viewpoint  so  firmly  enforced  on  him 
that,  ever  after,  he  can  see  only  through  Hiroshige’s 
eyes, — and  all  Japanese  landscapes  comes  to  seem 
but  a series  of  designs  by  this  master.  So  powerful 
is  his  personality,  so  fascinating  is  his  method  of 
selecting  his  own  chosen  details  from  the  hetero- 
geneous welter  of  details  that  compose  any  given 
scene,  that  we  willingly  ape  his  mental  processes 
and  become  the  living  descendants  of  the  long-dead 
artist.  This  is,  indeed,  the  essence  of  what  we  call 
“immortality”  in  art. 

At  one  point  we  must  quarrel  with  Noguchi, — 
where  he  professes  complete  indifference  to  the  per- 
plexing question  of  the  various  artists  who  worked 
under  the  name  of  Hiroshige.  Noguchi  is  not  in- 
terested in  the  fact  that  at  least  two  pupils  of  the 
master  produced  much  work,  signed  “Hiroshige,” 
that  is  of  varying  merit.  “I  like  to  understand  the 
word  ‘Hiroshige,’  ” he  says,  “not  personally,  but  as 
a very  synonym  or  title  of  artistic  merit  in  land- 
scape pictures.”  Few  of  us  will  agree  with  him. 
Most  of  us  would,  on  the  contrary,  wish  to  see  the 
work  of  the  master  scrupulously  separated  from 
that  of  the  pupils,  accurately  dated,  and  carefully 
related  to  the  meager  facts  of  his  life, — in  order 
that  we  might  the  better  understand  the  develop- 
ment, the  operation,  and  the  ideals  of  this  remark- 
able genius. 

Noguchi  calls  attention  to  the  curious  fact  that 
Hiroshige  is,  “to  a certain  degree,  a discovery  or 
creation  of  the  Westerners.  . . . Hiroshige  seen 
through  the  Japanese  eye  would  be  more  or  less 
different  from  the  ‘Hiroshige’  in  the  West.”  This 
is  undoubtedly  true.  Just  wherein  this  difference 
consists,  Noguchi  does  not  point  out.  But  I suspect 
it  to  lie  in  the  credit  we  give  to  Hiroshige  for 
qualities  that  are  the  common  and  characteristic 
feature  of  painting  as  it  is  always  practiced  in  Japan. 
I think  I even  find,  implicit  though  nowhere  ex- 
pressed, in  Noguchi’s  study,  the  conviction  that  the 
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Western  world  attributes  to  Hiroshige  exclusively 
all  those  canons  of  technique  which,  strange  to  our 
tradition,  are  the  very  essence  of  all  Asiatic  art. 

A.  D.  F. 

WE  ought  to  be  pleased  at  one  confession 
Noguchi  makes.  He  feels  that  we  Westerners 
are  more  advanced  in  understanding  Hiroshige’s 
work  than  the  Japanese  themselves.  It  is  very 
courteous  of  Mr.  Noguchi  to  make  the  statement, 
but  I can  hardly  agree  with  him. 

This  new  brochure  on  Hiroshige  is  one  every 
lover  of  Japanese  art  should  have.  The  book  is  well 
made,  with  over  twenty  excellent  reproductions,  not 
always  those  we  are  accustomed  to  see  in  works  of 
the  kind,  but  well  selected,  giving  one  a good  idea 
of  the  artist’s  work.  It  is  also  valuable  as  a book 
of  reference,  giving  us  Hiroshige’s  different  signa- 
tures and  seals. 

Noguchi  says  that  Hiroshige  owes  much  to 
Chinese  art,  having  used  in  his  best  work  the  theory 
of  composition  which  he  had  taken  from  an  old  book 
of  Chinese  prosody.  The  author  goes  on  to  show 
that  Hiroshige’s  good  prints  pass  the  test  of  the 
popular  Chinese  verse  “Hichigon  Zekku”  (four 
lines  with  seven  words  in  each).  “We  generally 
attach  an  importance  to  the  third  line,  calling  it  the 
line  ‘for  change,’  and  the  fourth  is  the  conclusion; 
the  first  line  is  of  course  the  commencing  of  the 
subject,  and  the  second  is  ‘to  receive  and  develop.’  ” 
After  which  he  takes  somie  well  known  prints,  one 
of  them  being  reproduced  in  the  book,  and  shows 
that  they  are  based  on  this  same  theory  of  com- 
position. 

I feel  Noguchi  was  wise  in  not  attempting  to 
classify  works  as  being  by  the  first,  the  second  or 
the  third  Hiroshige.  He  simply  says,  talking  of 
prints  bearing  Hiroshige’s  signature,  which  are  be- 
low his  usual  standard:  “I  shall  never  care  (who 
will  care?)  whether  they  are  called  the  work  of 
the  second  or  third.”  Quite  right.  Why  should 
there  be  this  continuous  talk:  “Don’t  you  think 
this  is  by  Hiroshige  second?”  Why  should  we  not 
judge  a work  of  art  for  its  merit?  Because  it  might 
be  by  Hiroshige  second  should  we  think  less  of  it? 

One  of  the  interesting  things  in  Noguchi’s  book 
is  the  way  he  takes  prints  known  to  us  all  and  then 
talks  to  us  of  his  own  feelings  about  them.  In  one 
case  he  feels  the  “clear  silver-like  poetical  music;” 
in  another  he  would  make  us  hear  choruses  of  trees 
and  moon  ; then  the  various  moods  of  rain. 

“But  when  the  music  stops  suddenly  in  Hiroshige’s 


pictures  you* would  see  another  strange  surprise  in 
them,  this  surprise  which  gives  us  neither  voice  nor 
sound,  is  strong  enough  to  make  us  suffocate,  and, 
as  if  caught  by  grief  and  resentment,  we  are  only 
too  glad  to  swmon.” 

One  of  the  reasons  for  Hiroshige’s  greatness, 
Noguchi  says,  is  that  he  treats  the  same  subjects 
over  and  over  again,  and  yet  he  always  produces 
new  and  strange  effects.  He  calls  him  the  most 
national  landscape  artist  of  Japan.  If  he  is  merely 
speaking  of  the  print  designers,  I believe  we  should 
all  agree. 

When  Mr.  Noguchi  tells  us  that  Hiroshige 
learned  the  secret  of  avoiding  “femininity  and  con- 
fusion” from  Chinese  landscape  art,  I do  not  agree 
with  him.  Hiroshige  may  have  tried  to  avoid  it, 
but  in  many  instances  he  has  failed.  That  is  one  of 
the  things,  if  I have  any,  against  Hiroshige.  He  is 
at  tim.es  too  sweet  and  effeminate.  Compare  him 
on  that  point,  for  instance,  with  Hokuju,  Kuniyoshi, 
Hokusai.  They  are  all,  it  seems  to  me,  more  mas- 
culine and  closer  to  Chinese  art. 

Whistler,  of  course,  takes  quite  a few  lines  in 
Noguchi’s  book,  being  the  first  Westerner  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  Hiroshige.  One  of  the  passages  on  this 
great  admirer  of  Hiroshige  is  rather  amusing:  “It 
seems  that  my  imagination’s  eyes  sees  this  wonderful 
Jimmy  Whistler  with  Hiroshige’s  color  prints  right 
before  him,  now  straightening  up  his  famous  spec- 
tacles on  his  nose,  then  exclaiming,  ‘How  amazing! 
Oh,  how  amazing!’  ” 

Lastly  let  me  give  you  the  delightful  little  poem 
which  Noguchi  wrote  on  Whistler’s  “Battersea 
Bridge.”  It  is,  as  Whistler  would  say,  “Amazing, 
most  amazing!”  that  a Japanese  should  have  so  com- 
pletely mastered  the  English  tongue : 

A voice  of  the  rockets 
To  break  the  sky; 

Then  the  flash 

Only  to  make  the  darkness  intense. 

Might  I ever  become  that  voice? 

The  light  precious,  of  a moment  and  death,  is  it  not 
that  of  our  lives? 

To  face  only  the  sky,  even  for  a moment,  and  forget 
the  land. 

And  become  a rider  of  the  winds; 

What  joy  in  parting  from  life’s  confusion. 

To  find  a greater  song  amid  the  clouds. 

The  voice  of  the  rocket: 

Then  the  flash — 

Is  it  not  that  of  my  soul  born  to  please  the  people 
below. 

And  to  take  pain  of  death  in  his  keeping  alone? 

R.  L. 
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DYNAMIC  SYMMETRY:  THE  GREEK 
VASE,  by  Jay  Hambidge.  New  Haven,  Yale  Uni- 
versity Press,  1920. 

There  are  few  things  in  Mr.  Hainbidge’s 
“Dynamic  Symmetry”  with  which  I could  dis- 
agree. There  is  no  doubt  but  that  he  has  solved 
the  question  of  the  principles  which  underlie  the 
proportions  of  the  Greek  vase.  Never  have  I 
doubted  but  that  there  were  very  definite  mathe- 
matical principles  involved.  It  was  because  of  my 
appreciation  that  there  were  immutable  laws  which 
determined  their  forms  that,  after  giving  a whole 
winter  to  the  study  of  the  Greek  vases  in  the  Louvre, 

I abandoned  Pottier  for  Courajeod. 

The  very  essence  of  modern  art  is  mystery.  You 
cannot  have  mystery  in  an  art  whose  foundations 
are  huilt  upon  concrete  laws. 

I fully  accept  Hambidge’s  explanation  of  the 
proportions  of  Greek  vases.  He  has  thereby  added 
to  our  store  of  knowledge.  In  calling  these  prin- 
ciples the  laws  of  dynamic  symmetry  and  in  ex- 
plaining that  the  Greeks  alone  fully  understood 
“dynamic  symmetry”  he  has  used  the  word  “dy- 
namic” in  a way  which  I cannot  accept.  Greek  art 
has  ceased  to  be  the  chief  source  of  inspiration  to 
the  modern  artist.  We  feel  that  there  was  an  in- 
herent defect  which  kept  it  from  having  the  breadth 
of  an  art  such  as  China  produced.  Greek  art  has 
elements  of  supreme  beauty.  It  is  relatively  inex- 
pressive. It  lacks  “pep.”  That  is  why  Mr.  Ham- 
hidge’s  use  of  the  word  “dynamic”  as  applied  to  the 
symmetry  of  Greek  vases  is  misleading, — as  is  also 
his  use  of  the  word  “static”  when  applied  to  the 
symmetry  of  the  art  of  other  races,  as,  for  instance, 
to  that  of  Chinese  art. 

Again  the  term  “whirling-square  rectangle”  is  a 
misleading  term.  It  suggests  intensity  of  move- 
ment. The  principles  of  the  “whirling-square 
rectangle”  are  not  intense. 

Although  the  Greek  vases  are  works  of  art  of 
great  beauty,  they  tell  us  little  or  nothing  of  the 
individual  men  who  made  them,  except  that  they 
were  acquainted  with  laws  of  proportion,  laws  of 
proportion  which  have  happily  now  been  rediscov- 
ered. Turn  from  the  vases  to  a painting  by  Odilon 
Redon  or  one  by  Toulouse-Lautrec.  In  it  we  find 
intensity  of  feeling.  We  have  romanticism,  individ- 
ualism, haunting  mystery,  the  thousand  and  one 
things  which  separate  us  from  Greek  vases,  the 
thousand  and  one  things  which  have  naught  to  do 
with  Hambidge’s  “dynamic  symmetry.” 


The  concluding  paragraph  of  Hambidge’s  book, 
although  academic,  contain  much  suggestive  ma- 
terial. I shall  quote  it  entire. 

“The  modern  designer  is  much  at  fault  in  fail- 
ing to  realize  that  unless  some  type  of  symmetry  is 
employed  in  art,  design  does  not  exist.  Indeed  it  is 
extraordinary  that  the  modern  architect  almost  in- 
variably fails  to  recognize  the  part  played  by  the 
regular  figures  in  Gothic  art.  For  example,  he 
seems  to  feel  that  these  pattern  forms,  which  are  so 
manifest,  are  arbitrary  and  were  used  because  they 
facilitated  tracery  and  diaper  arrangement.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  they  are  invariably  the  logical  out- 
growth of  a fundamental  plan  scheme  which  per- 
meates a structure  or  design  throughout,  thus  pro- 
ducing that  unity  and  interrelationship  of  parts  and 
whole  which  may  be  compared  to  a like  condition  in  a 
snow  crystal.  The  modern  designer  also  fails  to 
realize  that  formalized  art  is  impossible  unless  it  is 
schematic.  That  even  realistic  representation  will 
lack  integrity  and  force,  and  become  little  better  than 
a photograph,  unless  it  is  planned  in  area,  i.  e.j  in 
two  dimensions.  It  is  because  of  this  lack  of  under- 
standing of  schematic  design  that  no  formalized 
animals,  for  example,  appear  in  art  today,  which 
can  in  any  way  be  compared  to  those  of  Egypt, 
Greece  or  the  Middle  Ages.  Indeed,  this  is  the 
lesson  that  modern  artists  must  learn ; that  the  back- 
bone of  art  is  formalization  and  not  realism.  Art 
means  exactly  what  the  term  implies.  It  is  not  na- 
ture, but  it  must  be  based  on  nature,  not  upon  tbe 
superficial  skin,  but  upon  structure.  Man  cannot 
otherwise  be  creative,  be  free.  As  long  as  be  copies 
nature’s  superficialities  he  is  an  artistic  slave.  No 
craftsman  ever  so  thoroughly  understood  this  as 
the  Greeks.  When  they  used  a flower  or  a plant  as 
a design  motive  the  superficial  or  accidental  aspect 
of  the  thing  was  eliminated.  They  saw  that  nature 
was  tending  toward  an  ideal,  that  the  principles  at 
work  underneath  the  surface  of  natural  phenomena 
were  perfect,  but  that  material  manifestations  of  the 
operation  of  these  principles,  as  exemplified  by  animal 
and  vegetable  growth,  owing  to  vicissitudes  of  cir- 
cumstance and  the  length  of  time  necessary  for  de- 
velopment, were  seldom  or  never  perfect.  Realiza- 
tion of  nature’s  ideal,  however,  and  understanding 
of  the  significance  of  structural  form  should  enable 
the  artist  to  anticipate  nature,  to  attain  the  ideal 
toward  which  she  is  tending,  but  which  she  can  never 
reach.  The  Greek  artist  was  always  virile  in  his 
creations,  because  he  adopted  nature’s  ideal.  The 
modern  conception  of  art  leads  toward  an  over- 
stress of  personality  and  loss  of  vigor.” 

Some  form  of  symmetry  exists  in  every  work  of 
art.  To  arrive  at  symmetry  Jay  Hambidge  would 
furnish  a series  of  formula?.  I would  urge  ratber 
acquaintance  with  the  greatest  art,  leaving  all  else 
to  the  spirit  of  each  artist.  H.  E.  F. 
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BACK  TO  METHUSELAH  by  Bernard  Shaw, 
New  York,  Brentano’s,  1921. 

Bernard  SHAW  and  I disagree.  We  dis- 
agree on  fundamentals.  He  would  suppress 
3'outh.  I would  prolong  it. 

“Back  to  Alethuselah”  is  the  battle-cry  of  a man 
who  would  have  men  live  beyond  the  three  score 
j^ears  and  ten  allotted  to  us.  He  believes  that  when 
men  begin  to  understand  the  problems  of  life  they 
are  taken  from  us  to  the  immense  loss  of  our  civili- 
zation. We  all  recognize  that  our  modern  civili- 
zation is  menaced.  Shaw  feels  that  it  is  because  the 
length  of  man’s  life  is  too  short  to  obtain  the  knowl- 
edge by  which  civilization  may  be  saved.  Man’s  life 
is  too  short,  but  we  may  yet  save  modern  life. 
“Place  aux  jeunes!” 

Who  botched  the  Peace  Conference?  Men  who 
had  been  brought  up  under  the  old  regime.  Men 
whose  days  were  so  numbered  that  it  mattered  little 
how  soon  the  war  broke  out  again.  Balfour,  Clem- 
enceau,  Lloyd-George.  A fine  lot  of  idealists ! The 
j'oung  Frenchmen,  the  jmung  Italians,  the  young 
Englishmen,  yes,  and  the  young  Germans,  were  ail 
ready  to  try  to  arrange  a peace  founded  on  justice,  a 
peace  which  would  have  been  a lasting  peace.  But 
no,  the  octogenarians  were  in  power  and  they  gave 
ns — “Place  aux  jeunes!’’ 

Darwinism  with  its  rigid  formulae  is  being  over- 
thrown by  “creative  evolution.”  Back  of  nature 
we  suppose  a will,  a desire.  Shaw  says  that  if  we 
would  keep  our  civilization  we  must  lengthen  man’s 
span  of  life.  We  must  violently  desire  to  see  it 
lengthened.  If  it  is  not  lengthened  civilization  will 
perish.  The  age  is  ripe  for  a superman.  The  will 
back  of  nature,  coupled  with  our  violent  desire,  will 
bring  about  the  necessary  lengthening  of  life. 

In  “The  Gospel  of  the  Brothers  Barnabas”  the 
necessity  of  the  lengthening  of  life  is  brought  to  the 
attention  of  Joyce  Burge  (Lloyd  George)  and 
Lubin  (Asquith)  by  Conrad  and  Franklyn  Barnabas. 

In  “The  Thing  Happens”  (A.  D.  2170)  the 
thing  has  happened,  and  a man  and  a woman  each 
almost  three  hundred  years  old  marry. 

In  “Tlie  Tragedy  of  an  Elderly  Gentleman” 
(A.  D.  .3000)  such  longevity  has  become  the  rule 
in  the  British  Isles. 

Finally  in  “As  Far  as  Thought  Can  Reach” 
man  has  become  oviparous,  the  egg  hatching  out 
into  a fully  developed  man  or  woman.  Four  years 
are  given  to  youth,  to  love,  to  art  and  pleasure. 
Then  follows  centuries  of  contemplation. 

“Except  ye  become  as  little  children  j'e  can  in 


no  wise  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.”  It  is 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  that  Shaw  would  suppress. 
The  sages  have  ever  gathered  youth  about  them, 
from  Socrates  down  to  our  own  Walt  Whitman. 
And  Christ  with  His:  “Suffer  little  children  to 
come  unto  me  and  forbid  them  not.” 

Perhaps  Bernard  Shaw  had  an  exceptionally  un- 
fortunate childhood.  The  children  of  his  plays  are 
not  the  children  any  of  us  have  ever  met.  He  lacks 
the  tenderness  of  one  who  has  brought  up  children, 
the  tenderness  of  the  man  whose  memories  of  child- 
hood are  pleasant.  In  other  words,  as  a man,  he  is 
incomplete,  one-sided,  narrow. 

That  is  probably  why  the  “ancients”  of  “As  Far 
as  Thought  Can  Reach”  are  so  unsympathetic. 
Their  sole  joy  is  contemplation  and  they  wander 
contemplating.  They  would  suppress  youth.  The 
“ancients”  are  easily  angered,  easily  bored.  Their 
virtues  are  negative.  Little  would  any  of  them 
trouble  to  save  our  tottering  civilization.  There- 
fore, although  I,  too,  would  lengthen  life,  I would 
still  cry:  “Place  aux  jeunes!” 

“Back  to  Methuselah.-”  By  all  means,  only  let  it 
be  hundreds  of  years  of  worship,  worship  of  youth ! 

H.  E.  F. 

GREEN  APPLE  HARVEST  by  Sheila  Kaye- 
Smith,  New  York,  E.  P.  Dutton  & Co.,  1921. 

Thomas  HARDY’S  tales  of  rural  life  in 
England  are  at  times  spoiled  for  me  by  the  lack 
of  rhythm  in  his  prose  and  by  Hardy’s  unpleasant 
habit  of  reiterating  a thought  in  a series  of  sentences 
until  it  bores  me.  No  unerring  artist  would  have 
written  the  description  of  Farmer  Oak  in  the  opening 
chapter  of  “Far  From  the  Madding  Crowd,”  with  its 
maddening  reiterations,  with  its  utter  lack  of  instinc- 
tive form.  (The  description  has  form,  an  intellectual 
form  in  no  way  suited  to  the  subject-matter.) 

Sheila  Kaye-Smith  writes  well  instinctively.  Her 
descriptions  flow  easily,  naturally.  Green  Apple 
Harvest  is  a story  of  Sussex,  but  the  background  of 
nature  and*  the  story  itself  is  more  than  a mere  pic- 
ture of  rural  life  in  England.  In  being  true  to  Sus- 
sex she  has  been  true  to  many  of  the  older  farming 
communities  in  America.  Through  her  intuition 
of  the  attitude  of  the  farmer’s  son,  of  the  laborer’s, 
toward  women,  Sheila  Kaye-Smith  has  given  to 
“Green  Apple  Harvest”  the  reality  which  even  the 
“Mill  on  the  Floss”  lacked.  Let  me  cite  two  episodes 
which  will  show  just  what  I mean. 

There  are  two  brothers  in  the  story,  Robert  and 
Clem.  The  older  is  very  much  affected  by  his 
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father’s  death,  but  in  a week  or  two  the  sorrow  has 
been  forgotten  and  Clem,  who  always  before  has 
been  honored  by  Robert’s  confessions  of  his  ad- 
ventures with  the  fair  sex,  suspects  from  Robert’s 
apparent  happiness  and  his  silence  that  there  is  a 
liason  with  a gypsy  about  which  the  elder  brother 
will  not  talk.  Clem  suffers  from  Robert’s  silence. 
He  has  been  lending  money  to  Robert  and  that  is 
another  grievance.  One  evening  Clem  tells  how  he 
feels  about  it  all  and  finally  Robert  says: 

“Thur  you  go  wud  your  everlasting  grumble — 
‘kept  you  in  the  dark,’  ‘not  told  you  aught’ — you 
make  trouble  like  a straw-rope  twister.  Wot’s  the 
sense  of  my  telling  you  about  Hannah  Iden,  seeing 
as  you  don’t  know  naun  about  love?  Oh,  you 
needn’t  fire  up  and  say  as  you’re  booked  to  be 
married.  That  don’t  show  you  much.  You’re  but 
a white  boy,  wot’s  never  known  a woman,  never 
known  love  in  your  body.  And  I tell  you  as  my 
Hannah  ain’t  like  your  Poll.  Reckon  your  Poll’s 
‘sweet  to  love’ — Hannah  ain’t  sweet.  And  she  don’t 
give  herself  for  naun.  And  she  don’t  want  a boy 
to  love  her — she  wants  a man,  and  I’m  that  man 
so  long  as  I’m  man  enough.  _ You  marry  your  Poll 
Ebony,  and  she’ll  make  you  happy.  Hannah  wasn’t 
born  to  make  men  happy — she  was  born  to  make 
them  men.” 

But  Hannah  tired  of  Robert  for  he  wasn’t  always 
man  enough  and  hadn’t  the  wherewithal  to  buy  love. 
She  married  without  warning  Darius  Ripley,  a 
gj'psy,  and  then : 

“At  first  Robert  thought  that  he  would  die. 
Surelv  no  one  could  endure  such  anguish  and  live. 
H is  wretchedness  was  not  only  mental  and  spiritual, 
but  physical ; his  heart  felt  swollen,  his  throat  and 
tongue  felt  thick,  terrible  qualms  of  nausea  made  him 
weak,  and  his  eyes  and  skin  were  burning.  For  some 
hours  he  was  in  the  hell  of  physical  jealousy,  the 
blackest  hell  to  which  love  has  the  key.  He  wanted 
to  kill  Darius  and  to  kill  Hannah;  he  wanted  to 
kill  them  horribly;  if  they  had  been  within  reach 
he  probably  would  have  done  so.  He  pictured  him- 
self kicking  out  Darius’  brains  with  his  nailed  boots, 
and  when  he  had  done  so  he  would  hold  Hannah’s 
face  down  in  the  water  and  mud  of  the  ditch  and 
smother  her.  He  felt  her  heaving  and  struggling 
under  him  as  she  suffocated  ...  It  was  horrible, 
it  sickened  him,  but  he  would  still  picture  it,  for  the 
only  other  picture  in  his  mind  was  that  of  Darius 
loving  her,  and  he  could  not,  he  dared  not,  look  on 
that  . . .” 

These  two  episodes  will  show  you  the  grip  which 
Sheila  Kaye-Smith  has  upon  life,  a grip  which  hardly 
ever  loosens.  I wonder  if  her  earlier  books  show 
the  same  grip.  H.  E.  F. 


NOA  NOA,  by  Paul  Gauguin,  translated  from 
the  French  by  O.  F.  Theis,  with  ten  illustrations. 
New  York,  Nicholas  L.  Brown,  1920. 

PAUL  GAUGUIN,  HIS  LIFE  AND  ART, 
by  John  Gould  Fletcher,  with  ten  illustrations. 
New  York,  Nicholas  L.  Brown,  1921. 

IN  these  two  books  we  have  contributions  to  our 
understanding  of  modern  life  and  of  modern  art 
which  are  of  great  importance.  Gauguin  is  inter- 
esting to  us  because  so  many  of  us  feel  as  he  did 
about  our  modern  civilization.  John  Gould 
Fletcher’s  book  on  Gauguin  is  an  interpretation  of 
Gauguin’s  life  and  art.  It  is  much  more.  It  is  a 
sympathetic  study  of  the  causes  of  the  widespread 
disillusion  which  is  apparent  in  the  attitude  of  so 
many  men  towards  life. 

In  Noa  Noa  is  the  story  of  the  disillusion  of  one 
of  the  most  interesting  personalities  of  modern  life, 
Paul  Gauguin.  He  felt  the  material  ugliness  of 
civilization  as  keenly  as  Tolstoi  felt  its  moral  un- 
soundness. Man  has  not  yet  learned  to  crowd 
several  million  inhabitants  into  the  narrow  confines 
of  a city  without  profoundly  affecting  the  mental, 
spiritual  and  physical  health  of  the  citizens  them- 
selves. The  wholesome  peasant  life  suffers  there- 
from. Especially  in  America  has  the  agricultural 
class  degenerated.  The  cities  have  been  drawing 
the  more  ambitious  elements  from  among  the  coun- 
try population,  and  the  result  is  disastrous. 

Noa  Noa  is  the  tale  of  Gauguin’s  finding  his  own 
soul  among  the  Maoris  of  Tahiti: 

“Life  each  day  became  better. 

“I  understand  the  Maori  tongue  well  enough  by 
now,  and  it  will  not  be  long  before  I speak  it  with- 
out difficulty. 

“My  neighbors — three  of  them  quite  close  by,  and 
many  more  at  varying  distances  from  each  other — 
look  upon  me  as  one  of  them. 

“Under  the  continual  contact  with  the  pebbles 
my  feet  have  become  hardened  and  used  to  the 
ground.  My  body,  almost  constantly  nude,  no 
longer  suffers  from  the  sun. 

“Civilization  is  falling  from  me  little  by  little. 

“I  am  beginning  to  think  simply,  to  feel  only  very 
little  hatred  for  my  neighbor — rather,  to  love  him. 

“All  the  joys- — animal  and  human — of  a free  life 
are  mine.  I have  escaped  everything  that  is  arti- 
ficial, conventional,  customary.  I am  entering  into 
the  truth,  into  nature.  Having  the  certitude  of  a 
succession  of  days  like  this  present  one,  equally  free 
and  beautiful,  peace  descends  on  me.  I develop  nor- 
mally and  no  longer  occupy  myself  with  useless 
vanities. 

“I  have  won  a friend. 
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“He  came  to  me  of  his  own  accord,  and  I feel 
sure  here  that  in  his  coming  to  me  there  was  no 
element  of  self-interest. 

“He  is  one  of  my  neighbors,  a very  simple  and 
handsome  young  fellow. 

“My  colored  pictures  and  carvings  in  wood 
aroused  his  curiosity;  my  replies  to  his  questions 
have  instructed  him.  Not  a day  passes  that  he  does 
not  come  to  watch  me  paint  or  carve. 

“Even  after  this  long  time  I still  take  pleasure 
in  remembering  the  true  and  real  nature.” 

Now  every  man  is  an  artist.  Deep  in  his  nature 
is  a desire  to  create.  Machinery  has  taken  from 
him  the  opportunity  to  make  things  wdth  his  hands 
expressive  of  his  personality.  Renoir,  as  a young 
man,  was  a painter  on  porcelain.  The  invention  of 
machinery  to  decorate  porcelain  threw  him  out  of 
a job  and  indirectly  gave  the  world  a great  painter. 
Machinery  has  brought  about  in  man  changes  in  his 
character,  many  of  them  changes  w'hich  we  all  of 
us  deplore.  Gauguin  had  the  blood  of  primitive 
people  in  his  veins.  South  American  races.  He  re- 
belled against  an  age  of  ir.echanism,  of  science. 

Of  John  Gould  Fletcher’s  work  it  would  be 
difficult  to  speak  too  higbly.  As  I have  said,  he 
shows  the  relationship  between  Gauguin  and  our 
world,  sympathetically,  truthfully.  Let  me  quote 
from  his  admirable  book: 

“The  past  w'ar  before  it  came  to  an  end  had 
long  ceased  to  be  a contest  between  national  ideals 
and  had  become  a struggle  between  man  and  an  in- 
human, scientific,  organized  machine.  And  the 
machine  was  victorious.  Just  as  the  scientific  spirit, 
conquering  art  before  the  w^ar,  led  to  the  extrava- 
gances of  Cubism  and  Vorticism  so,  since  the  w’ar, 
it  has  attacked  life  itself  and  made  of  national  ex- 
istence, no  longer,  a problem  of  human  bravery, 
resource  and  intelligence,  but  merely  a problem 
of  relative  man-power  and  munitions.  We  have 
learned  to  speak  of  “man-power”  as  our  books  on 
physics  speak  of  “horse-power.”  The  task  we,  in 
the  war,  set  ourselves  was  a grisly  paradox;  we 
proposed  to  save  civilization,  to  undo  a great  wrong, 
by  destroying  the  very  basis  of  human  life  on  which 
all  civilization  stands. 

“It  is,  therefore,  with  a sense  of  liberation  that 
we  now  turn  back  to  a few  artists  who,  in  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,  foresaw  that 
material  progress  would  end  in  annihilating  human- 
ity, that  nature  and  humanity,  hand  in  hand,  are 
more  sacred  than  all  the  shells  that  could  ever  be 
produced,  the  guns  that  could  ever  be  mounted, 
or  the  laws  that  could  ever  be  written.  With  a 
sense  of  spiritual  release  we  revert  to  those  who 
dreamed  of  the  great  return  to  nature — to  Rous- 
seau, Whitman,  Gauguin,  as  well  as  to  others  who. 


although  perhaps  lesser  men  than  they,  followed  in 
their  path — David  Thoreau,  Richard  Jefferies. 
They  were  the  prophets  of  the  new  gospel  that 
must  some  day  prevail — the  gospel  that  will  set 
humanity  above  material  progress  and  nature  above 
aesthetic  negation.  Their  vision  was  of  something 
not  in  themselves  but  of  something  higher  and  nobler, 
as  Gauguin  knew  when  he  deliberately  carica- 
tured himself  in  Contes  Barbares.  As  he  knew, 
also,  the  vision  was  of  something  stated  only  frag- 
mentarily,  inscribed  as  a promise,  a foretaste,  an 
indication  of  what  might  be.  In  Rousseau’s  prose, 
in  Whitman’s  poetry  and  in  Gauguin’s  painting  we 
see  the  only  gleam  of  hope  for  self-tortured  hu- 
manity, and  the  promise  of  a land  where  nature  and 
man  are  one  and  where  reigns  a peace  that  passes 
all  understanding.”  H.  E.  F. 

THE  GATHERING  OF  THE  FORCES,  by 
Walt  Whitman;  Editorials,  Essays,  Literary  and 
Dramatic  Reviews  and  Other  Material  written  by 
Walt  Whitman  as  Editor  of  the  Brooklyn  Daily 
Eagle  in  1846  and  1847,  edited  by  Cleveland 
Rodgers  and  John  Black.  New  York,  G.  P.  Put- 
nam’s Sons,  1920. 

Nothing  is  known  of  the  circumstances 
which  led  Isaac  Van  Anden,  the  owner  of 
the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle,  to  choose  Walter  Whit- 
man, then  but  twenty-six  years  old,  to  succeed  Wil- 
liam B.  Marsh,  the  first  editor  of  the  Eagle,  who 
died  in  February,  1846.  Whitman,  in  Specimen 
Days,  speaks  of  it  as  “one  of  the  pleasantest  sits  of 
my  life — a good  owner,  good  pay,  easy  work  and 
hours.  The  troubles  in  the  Democratic  Party  broke 
forth  about  those  times  (1848-’49),  and  I split  off 
with  the  radicals,  which  led  to  rows  with  the  boss 
and  ‘the  party,’  and  I lost  my  place.” 

Leaves  of  Grass  appeared  in  1855.  What  Whit- 
man wrote  a few  years  earlier  is  of  great  interest 
to  the  lover  of  Whitman,  because  it  shows  us  that 
the  democratic  principles  of  the  Leaves  of  Grass 
were  but  the  outgrowth  of  his  study  of  life,  of 
politics. 

Let  me  take  up  a few  of  the  positions  which  he 
took  when  writing  for  the  Eagle  upon  social  prob- 
lems and  show  how  well  they  fit  in  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Leaves  of  Grass  and  with  the  beliefs 
of  the  democrat  of  to-day. 

Of  Democracy  Whitman  says: 

“We  must  be  constantly  pressing  onward — every 
year  throwing  the  doors  wider  and  wider — and 
carrying  our  experiment  of  democratic  freedom  to 
the  very  verge  of  the  limit.” 
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Of  restricting  immigration  he  says: 

“How,  then,  can  any  man  with  a heart  in  his 
breast,  begrudge  the  coming  of  Europe’s  needy  ones, 
to  the  plentiful  storehouse  of  the  New  World?  It 
is  unjust  to  mankind — insulting  to  the  great  Com- 
mon Father  of  all  men — to  denounce  and  proscribe 
the  people  of  the  crowded  East,  who  take  a portion 
of  what  there  is  so  much  and  to  spare!” 

And  of  Government: 

“AVhile  mere  politicians,  in  their  narrow  minds, 
are  sweating  and  fuming  with  their  complicated 
statutes,  this  one  rule,  rationally  construed  and 
applied,  is  enough  to  form  the  starting  point  of  all 
that  is  necessary  in  government:  to  make  no  mo’-e 
laws  than  those  useful  for  preventing  a man  or  body 
of  men  from  infringing  on  the  rights  of  other  men. 

“It  is  pretty  well  understood,  now,  among 
thinkers  who  reason  in  their  own  minds,  and  not 
in  the  minds  of  the  past,  that  unless  men  are  laws 
unto  themselves,  statutes  are  useless,  except  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  rights,  property,  personal 
safety.  Sic.,  from  outrage. 

“It  is  only  the  novice  in  political  economy  who 
thinks  it  the  duty  of  government  to  make  its  citizens 
happy. — Government  has  no  such  office.  To  pro- 
tect the  weak  and  the  minority  from  the  impositions 
of  the  strong  and  the  majority — to  prevent  any  one 
from  positively  working  to  render  the  people  un- 
happy, (if  we  may  so  express  it,)  to  do  the  labor 
not  of  an  officious  inter-meddler  in  the  affairs  of 
men,  but  of  a prudent  watchman  who  prevents  out- 
rage— these  are  rather  the  proper  duties  of  govern- 
ment. 

“We  have  no  faith  at  all  in  the  efforts  of  law  to 
make  men  good.  That  is  not  the  province  of  the 
statute-book  at  all. 

“But  we  would  hunt  immorality  in  its  recesses 
in  the  individual  heart,  and  grapple  with  it  there — 
but  not  by  law.  We  should  direct  our  blows  at  the 
substance,  not  the  shadow. 

“The  miserable  effect  of  all  efforts  to  legislate 
men  into  religion,  and  virtue,  fill  the  pages  of  his- 
tory, and  furnish  some  of  the  blackest  and  most 
horrid  items.” 

Then,  in  an  editorial  against  capital  punishment: 

“.  . . What  remains  then?  Hang  him!  In  the 
work  of  death,  let  the  law  keep  up  with  the  mur- 
derer, and  see  who  will  get  the  victory  at  last. 
Homicides  are  increasing  in  every  part  of  the  land. 
We  are  amazed  that  the  gallows  don’t  stop  ’em! 
Let  its  advocates  not  be  backward,  however.  Let 
them  stick  it  out  staunchly,  and  kill  and  slay  the 
faster — and  even  if  the  more  they  hang  the  more 
they  prepare  to  hang,  let  them  keep  it  up  still— /o/- 
is  not  such  the  command  of  God?” 

Walt  Whitman  was  a free-trader.  He  under- 
stood how  protective  tariffs  arouse  hostility  between 


nations.  He  would  have  felt  that  the  emergency 
tariff  which  has  just  passed  the  House  and  the 
Senate  was  a provocative  measure  leading  towards 
wa~.  He  knew  that  all  tariffs  are  also  economically 
unsound.  He  was  an  optimist,  and  little  realized 
that  to-day  we  would  still  be  fighting  for  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  Democracy. 

It  was  because  of  his  hearty  espousal  of  the  Wil- 
mot  proviso  that  Walt  Whitman’s  editorship  of  the 
Eagle  came  to  an  end.  The  Wilmot  Proviso  would 
prohibit  the  extension  of  slavery  into  the  territory 
wrested  from  Mexico  through  the  Mexican  War. 
On  January  3rd,  1848,  Whitman  wTOte  a defense 
of  the  Wilmot  Proviso  in  which  he  attacked  Senator 
Cass’s  change  of  attitude  toward  the  extension  of 
of  slavery.  Isaac  Van  Anden  stood  with  Cass  and 
the  regular  Democratic  organization.  This  led  to 
the  “rows  with  the  boss”  mentioned  by  Whitman, 
and  to  his  discharge  as  editor. 

Cleveland  Rodgers  and  John  Black  have  edited 
the  Gathering  of  the  Forces  well.  The  work  is  an 
important  contribution  to  the  history  of  liberal 
thought  in  America  quite  apart  from  the  light  which 
it  casts  upon  the  early  manhood  of  Walt  Whitman. 

THE  ROAMER  AND  OTHER  POEMS  by 
George  Edward  Woodberry.  New  York,  Har- 
court.  Brace  and  Howe,  1920. 

George  edward  woodberry  is  one 

of  those  rare  people  who  inspire  followers. 
Since  his  undergraduate  days  at  Harvard  he  has  been 
an  influence  for  tbe  appreciation  of  the  noble  in 
literature.  During  his  professorship  at  Columbia 
he  taught  the  greatness  of  lofty  thought.  As  a mem- 
ber of  literary  societies  and  the  object  of  apprecia- 
tion of  a poetry  club  which  is  named  after  him  he 
has  become  an  ideal  figure,  idolized  in  his  own  life- 
time as  were  some  greater  poets  after  death,  par- 
ticularly Wordsworth,  to  whom  Woodberry  is  com- 
parable. It  is  difficult  to  distinguish  the  personality 
of  such  a man  from  his  poetry.  His  admirers  can 
not  do  it,  nor  his  enemies.  They  fin-t  put  their 
admiration  above  their  judgment,  and  the  others 
judge  with  unfeeling  disregard  of  the  poet’s  in- 
fluence in  fostering  good  taste.  Discussions  like  those 
which  accompanied  Wordsworth’s  rise  to  greatness, 
the  same  criticisms  and  equally  strong  eulogies  are 
ready  to  be  linked  with  the  name  of  George  Ed- 
ward Woodberry. 

In  general,  “The  Roamer”  has  the  faults  of 
Wordsworth’s  “Prelude,”  sterility,  grandeur  with- 
out greatness,  word  music  that  cannot  be  read  long 
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at  a time.  It  has  also  the  same  ambitious  purpose, 
biography  that  characterizes  an  age.  And,  like  the 
“Prelude,”  it  spreads  its  limited  quota  of  poetry  over 
several  thousand  lines.  Woodberry  can  be  described 
as  a breathless  Wordsvcorth.  He  breathes  more 
quickly  than  the  Lake  poet,  more  passionately,  not 
as  easily, — though  the  two  are  alike  in  giving  their 
emotion  the  tranquility  of  the  past  tense, — “emotion, 
recollected  in  tranquility.”  At  best,  lines  from 
“The  Roamer”  are  mouth-filling.  They  carry  along 
in  spite  of  weak  inversions  and  sketchy  images. 

“Then  spoke  the  Roamer,  lifting  equal  eyes. 

Who  could  not  stem  that  breathless  eloquence: 
‘Deep  is  the  mystery  of  our  birth  divine. 

The  fire  from  heaven  that  seizes  on  this  clay 
And  moulds  it  to  the  spirit  of  a man ; 

Deeper  the  earth  taint  and  its  mystery. 

From  what  dark  root  its  strong  corruption  grows 
To  eat  into  the  soul’s  fine  element  . . .” 

One  reacts  to  this  kind  of  poetry  as  Keats  did  to 
Wordsworth’s: — “I  don’t  mean  to  deny  Words- 
worth’s grandeur — but  . . . we  need  not  be  teased 
with  grandeur  and  merit  when  we  can  have  them  un- 
contaminated and  unobtrusive.” 

Of  the  sonnets  and  war  poetry  there  is  as  much  to 
say.  Again  I make  the  distinction  between  respect 
for  the  man  and  criticism  of  his  poetry.  The  sonnet 
called  “1915,”  which  is  a fair  example,  runs  as 
follows : 

“Weep  for  our  dead!  but  more  our  honor  weep! 
Thrown  on  the  Irish  coast  their  bodies  drift 
Homeless  and  stark,  and,  moving,  weakly  lift 
An  idle  arm  from  their  eternal  sleep. 

Where  once  our  infant  navt^  rocked  the  deep 
In  our  first  years.  Ay  me!  their  ocean  shrift! 

Up  from  the  gray  sea  through  day’s  rosy  rift 
What  dread  alarums  to  our  new  world  leap! 

So  shook  the  hills  above,  seas  underneath. 

When  Roland  wound  the  blast  of  Roncesvalles 
And  roused  Christ’s  ancient  w’orld  with  dying 
breath. 

Answer,  O France,  where  the  vast  Russias  fall! 
Flock,  England,  to  the  harvest  homes  of  death ! 
Hearken!  again,  that  Lusitanian  call.” 

What  a mixture  of  inspiration  and  pedagogy,  reality 
and  make-shift,  free  feeling  and  dry  intellectuality! 
“An  idle  arm  from  their  eternal  sleep”  is  great 
poetry.  “Ay  me!  their  ocean  shrift!”  is  bad.  Take 
a few  of  the  images:  “Thrown  on  the  Irish  coast 
their  bodies  drift” — “Our  infant  navy  rocked  the 
deep  in  our  first  years” — “Answer,  O France,  where 
the  vast  Russias  fall !” — How  can  bodies  drift  when 
they  are  thrown  on  a coast?  Is  the  image  of  an 


infant  in  his  first  years  rocking  the  ocean  an  image 
at  all?  If  the  deep  was  meant  to  rock  the  infant 
the  image  is  ruined,  trite  as  it  is,  by  the  word  order. 
The  French  and  Russian  fronts  are  confused.  I do 
not  mean  to  be  petty  in  my  fault-finding,  but  I do 
want  to  point  out  that  the  rightness  of  imagery  and 
the  finality  of  expression  which  characterizes  great 
poetry  is  lacking  in  this  sonnet  and  in  the  other 
poems  in  this  volume.  We  are  “teased  with  gran- 
deur and  merit,”  not  satisfied  with  it.  And  satis- 
faction in  one  manner  or  another  is  vital  to  any  form 
of  art. 

Here  are  two  short  pieces  which  are  quoted  to 
show  a style  less  grand  and,  to  my  mind,  more  suc- 
cessful. 

“When  my  tiny  hands  would  hold 
Sticks  and  straw,  they  turned  to  gold. 

Life  reverses  fairy  law. 

The  wealth  I hold  turns  sticks  and  straw. 

’T  is  a cheat,  whichever  way. 

Boy  or  man,  with  gold  we  play.” 

This  is  “The  Cheat,”  from  a number  of  short  poems 
called  “Golden  Fragments.”  “L’Envoy”  is  as 
follows : 

“My  song  is  not  for  the  old. 

Whose  day  is  done,  whose  blood  is  cold ; 

Nor  for  the  safe  is  it. 

Mummies  of  wealth  and  wit; 

But  it  shall  be  understood 
Of  youth  and  the  great  life-lovers. 

Lost  adventurers  and  far  rovers. 

And  the  eagles  of  the  brood, — 

Evokers  of  diviner  powers 
Dark  in  the  ether-wave. 

Who  heap  the  couch  of  life  with  flowers. 

And  line  with  love  the  grave.” 

This  kind  of  poetry  does  not  aim  as  high  as  most  of 
Mr.  Woodberry’s,  but  it  goes  straight  to  where  it 
is  aimed.  A.  B. 

MUSICAL  PORTRAITS,  by  Paul  Rosenfeld. 
New  York,  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Howe,  1920. 

' I ^HE  first  thing  we  should  ask  of  a musical 
A critic,  it  seems  to  me,  is  that  he  should  whet 
our  interest  in  music.  One  does  not  put  down 
“Musical  Portraits”  with  the  feeling:  “Gad,  I’ve 
been  hearing  too  little  music  lately.  I must  hear 
more.” 

Another  important  quality  in  criticism  is  that  we 
should  get  from  it  the  impression  that  the  critic  is 
fallible  and  that  he  fully  recognizes  the  fact.  Paul 
Rosenfeld  writes  as  if  he  were  infallible. 
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Rosen feld  takes  up  twenty  modern  composers  and 
tells  us  that  most  of  those  whom  we  have  loved 
are  but  mannikins  stuffed  with  sawdust.  I have 
heard  “Le  Coq  d’Or”  of  Rimsky-Korsakoff  more 
than  a dozen  times.  I have  found  it  a miraculous 
spring  of  pure  delight,  notwithstanding  the  short- 
comings of  the  performances.  “Le  Coq  d’Or”  gave 
me  the  same  pleasure  as  “Snegourochka,”  that  de- 
lightful fantasy  of  the  spring.  Rimsky-Korsakoff  has 
never  reached  the  nobility  of  utterance  of  a com- 
poser like  Moussorgsky.  We  do  not  need  to  be 
told  that.  Still  Rimsky-Korsakoff  has  a high  place 
in  the  world  of  music,  and  there  are  hours  when  I 
would  prefer  to  listen  to  his  music  to  that  of  any 
other  composer.  Now  hearken  to  Paul  Rosenfeld: 

“The  childish,  absurd  Tsar  in  ‘Le  Coq  d’Or,’ 
who  desires  only  to  lie  abed  all  day,  eat  delicate 
food,  and  listen  to  the  fairy  tales  of  his  nurse,  is, 
after  all,  something  of  a portrait  of  the  composer. 
For  all  its  gay  and  opulent  exterior,  its  pricking 
orchestral  timbres,  his  work  is  curiously  objective 
and  crystallized,  as  though  the  need  that  brouglit 
it  forth  had  been  small  and  readily  satisfied.  None 
of  Rimsky’s  scores  is  really  lyrical,  deeply  moving. 
The  music  of  ‘Tsar  Sultan,’  for  instance,  for  all 
its  evocations  of  magical  cities  and  wonder-towers 
and  fairy  splendor,  impresses  one  as  little  more  than 
theatrical  scenery  of  a high  decorativeness.  It  sets 
us  lolling  in  a sort  of  orchestra-stall,  wakes  in  us 
the  mood  in  which  we  applaud  amiably  the  dexterity 
of  the  stage-decorator.  How  quickly  the  aerial 
tapestry  woven  by  the  orchestra  of  ‘Le  Coq  d’Or’ 
wears  thin ! How  quickly  the  subtle  browns  and 
saffrons  and  vermilions  fade!  How  pretty  and  tame 
beside  that  of  Borodin,  beside  that  of  the  ‘Persian 
Dances’  of  Moussorgsky,  beside  that  of  Balakirew, 
even  Rimsky’s  Orientalism  appears!  None  of  his 
music  communicates  an  experience  really  high,  really 
poetic.  There  is  no  page  of  his  that  reveals  him 
straining  to  formulate  such  a one.” 

And  listen  to  what  he  says  of  Saint-Saens: 

“But  despite  all  this  apparent  activity,  M.  Saint- 
Saens  has  succeeded  in  effecting  nothing  at  all.  His 
compositions  are  pretty  well  outside  the  picture  of 
musical  art.  To-day  they  are  already  older  than 
Mendelssohn’s,  of  which  pale  art  they  seem  an  even 
paler  reflection.” 

Paul  Rosenfeld’s  attitude  towards  music  reminds 
me  of  that  of  the  typical  boarding  school  maiden. 
He  loves  gush.  The  restraint  of  Saint-Saens  leaves 
him  cold,  but  Walther’s  prize  song,  Cesar  Franck’s 
“Panis  angelicus”  move  him  to  the  depths.  They 
moved  me  once,  I admit.  In  Rheims  Cathedral  I 
first  heard  “Panis  angelicus”  sitting  beside  the  soloist, 
who  had  invited  me  up  into  the  organ  loft.  I had 


been  walking  for  ten  days  and  the  previous  day  I 
had  walked  from  Laon.  It  w’as  a wonderful  setting. 
Next  day  I bought  the  music.  Soon  it  lost  its  hold. 
In  its  sentimentality  “Panis  Angelicus”  is  not  char- 
acteristic of  Franck.  Compared  with  the  great 
church  music  of  Palestrina,  of  Bach,  of  Beethoven, 
it  is  gush.  So  too  with  Walther’s  prize  song.  The 
hero  of  “Die  Meistersinger”  cannot  come  within  a 
mile  of  the  stage  without  the  orchestra’s  playing 
bars  from  that  concentrated  extract  of  sentimen- 
tality. I must  have  heard  “Samson  and  Delilah” 
over  twenty  times.  I have  never  tired  of  “Mon 
coeur  s’ouvre  a ta  voix.”  Saint-Saens  uses  it  but 
once  in  the  opera  in  the  fullness  of  its  beauty,  al- 
though he  uses  it  again,  modified,  in  the  taunting 
phrases  of  Delilah  in  the  last  act. 

Paul  Rosenfeld’s  attitude  towards  Weber  and 
Wagner  makes  me  feel  that  he  is  a belated  Romantic, 
not  a Moderner  at  all.  Throughout  “Musical 
Portraits”  we  hear  the  author  speaking  ex  cathedra 
with  all  the  pomp  and  splendor  of  infallibility.  Now 
let  us  see  whether  with  it  all  the  man  is  as  infallible 
as  he  would  have  us  believe.  In  his  article  on 
Wagner  Rosenfeld  says:  “Wagner  is  the  great  in- 
itiator, the  compeller  of  the  modern  period.” 

Was  he? 

In  the  days  of  my  youth  I was  a Wagner  en- 
thusiast, and  my  worship  lasted  until  about  1895 — 
when  I first  heard  music  by  Palestrina,  Orlando 
Lasso  and  Vittoria  sung  in  the  Church  of  Saint 
Gervais,  Paris,  by  a wonderful  musical  organization 
founded,  as  I remember,  by  Charles  Borde,  “Les 
Chanteurs  de  Saint  Gervais.”  About  the  same  time 
Boris  Godounoff  was  being  sung  with  piano  accom- 
paniment to  the  select  few.  These  were  the  things 
which  emancipated  French  music  from  the  tyranny 
of  the  German  romanticists. 

For  a year  I heard  no  Wagner  opera,  and  then  at 
Lyons  I went  to  a performance  of  Meistersinger. 
Moussorgsky,  Palestrina,  Vittoria,  Orlando  Lasso, 
I found,  had  killed  Wagner.  Then  I found  that 
they  had  killed  Wagner  for  all  the  more  creative 
of  the  French  composers.  Through  this  emancipa- 
pation  from  the  tyranny  of  Wagner  (the  emanci- 
pation was  a sudden  revulsion  of  feeling,  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  work  of  Vincent  d’Indy),  Paris  became 
the  musical  center  of  the  modern  world. 

The  facts  utterly  disprove  Rosenfeld’s  statement 
that  “Wagner  is  the  great  initiator,  the  compeller  of 
the  modern  movement.”  Paul  Rosenfeld  is  fallible, 
and  it  is  not  worth  while  to  worry  if  he  declares  that 
your  musical  idols  are  stuffed.  H.  E.  F. 
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MAIN  STREET,  by  Sinclair  Lewis.  New 

York,  Harcourt,  Brace  & Co.,  1920. 

DUST,  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Haldeman-Julius. 
New  York,  Brentano’s,  1921. 

SOME  fool  wrote  in  The  Atlantic  Monthly: 

“There  is  no  reason  in  artistic  economy  why 
any  one  should  ever  write  another  novel  of  con- 
temporary life  in  a small  country  town.  Gopher 
Prairie  is  every  small  town  in  North  America,  and 
its  ‘Main  Street’  is  the  continuation  of  ‘Main 
Streets’  everywhere.”  Another  fool  wrote  in  the 
New  York  Times  Book  Review:  “There  never  was 
better  dialogue  written.”  And  even  William  Allen 
White  wrote:  “Ranks  with  the  ‘Scarlet  Letter.’” 

Main  Street  is  superficial.  It  is  as  if  its  author 
had  tried  to  plow  with  a cultivator.  Sinclair  Lewis 
has  eyes.  His  pictures  of  Gopher  Prairie  are  clean 
cut.  His  characters  are  types,  not  sufficiently  in- 
dividualized. That  is  why  the  critic  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  can  quote  the  author  and  say  that  “Main 
Street  is  the  continuation  of  ‘Main  Streets’  every- 
where.” Superficially  it  may  be,  but  had  the  types 
been  made  more  living,  more  individual  the  story 
would  not  have  fitted  “ ‘Main  Streets’  everywhere.” 
Balzac  wrote  his  novels  of  provincial  life  of  only  a 
small  section  of  France.  Even  he  but  suggested  the 
possibilities  of  wbat  could  be  done  with  the  subject 
matter. 

Dialogue  is  good  dialogue  when  it  interests,  when 
it  develops  the  plot  easily,  naturally,  when  it  seems 
true  to  life.  The  dialogue  of  Main  Street  is  used 
as  a means  of  developing  the  plot.  Frequently  one 
feels  what  it  is  leading  up  to  a page  or  two  ahead. 
Almost  always  one  feels  just  why  each  phrase  in 
the  dialogue  has  been  used.  As  a whole  the  dialogue 
does  not  seem  true  to  life,  because  it  is  so  evident 
that  it  is  but  a tool  in  the  hands  of  the  author  to 
develop  the  plot. 

There  must  be  work  to  produce  art,  but  the 
mechanism,  as  Whistler  suggested,  should  be  kept 
out  of  sight.  So  Hawthorne  understood  art,  but 
unfortunately  the  mechanism  of  Sinclair  Lewis  is 
much  in  evidence.  I fail  to  see  in  what  way  “Main 
Street”  “ranks  with  the  ‘Scarlet  Letter.’  ” 

“Main  Street”  reminds  me  of  the  work  of  many 
of  our  young  American  painters.  It  is  interesting, 
with  passages  which  suggest  genius,  but,  with  it  all, 
superficial. 

“Dust,”  like  “Main  Street,”  is  a story  of  the 
relationship  between  husband  and  wife.  The  scene 
is  laid  in  Kansas  instead  of  Alinnesota.  The  study 
of  character  throughout  the  book  seems  to  me  far 


deeper  than  in  “Alain  Street.”  Above  all  else  I feel 
that  Air.  and  Mrs.  E.  Haldeman-Julius  are  artists. 
They  have  made  of  “Dust”  a work  of  art.  The 
story  is  a sordid  one.  Yet  I delight  in  reading  it, 
even  the  most  sordid  portions,  for  the  authors  have 
given  even  to  those  who  live  in  darkness  a touch  of 
the  divinity  of  man.  So  Dostoievsky  did  and  so  also 
did  Balzac. 

It  is  strange  when  we  are  brought  face  to  face 
in  a work  of  art  with  the  very  soul  of  man  that  we 
should  feel  a thrill  of  happiness.  Out  of  the  void 
a voice  has  spoken,  clear,  distinct,  sympathetic.  We 
feel  that  we  are  closer  to  the  heart  of  all  things. 
Such  a voice  has  spoken  in  “Dust.” 

Yet  good  as  “Dust”  is  I shall  not  play  the  fool 
and  say:  “There  is  now  no  reason  why  any  one 
should  ever  write  another  novel  of  contemporary 
life”  on  a Kansas  farm.  Nor  shall  I say:  “There 
never  was  better  dialogue  written.”  I shall  not 
even  say:  It  “Ranks  with  the  ‘Scarlet  Letter,’  ” 
although  it  is  far  closer  in  spirit  to  the  “Scarlet 
Letter”  than  is  “Main  Street.”  H.  E.  F. 

HISTORY  AND  AIETHODS  OF  ANCIENT 
AND  MODERN  PAINTING,  Vol.  IV,  by  James 
Ward,  24  full  page  illustrations.  New  A'ork,  E.  P. 
Dutton  Co.,  1921. 

WHEN  the  third  volume  of  this  set  was  re- 
viewed in  the  April  number  of  The  Arts 
James  Ward  was  criticized  for  neglecting  the  tech- 
nical side  of  Italian  painting.  The  lives  of  the 
painters  made  up  the  entire  book.  The  technical 
chapters,  I now  find,  were  all  included  in  volume 
one.  But  this  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  whatever 
reference  is  made  to  method  in  the  last  two  volumes 
is  merely  reference  and  nothing  more.  Gentile 
Bellini,  he  writes,  adopted  in  his  early  painting  the 
“methods  of  his  father  in  laying  in  the  first  painting 
in  a fairly  solid  manner  and  afterwards  finishing  the 
work  in  fine  and  minute  hatchings  . . . But  as  he 
progressed  his  painting  became  more  soft  and  mel- 
low, with  more  relief  in  the  modeling  of  the  flesh 
and  greater  fusion  of  the  color  tones.”  And  again, 
— “Gentile  . . . had  made  great  progress  in  his 
drawing,  perspective,  and  in  the  methods  of  paint- 
ing in  the  oil-medium  . . .”  which  was  then  a new 
type  of  painting.  That  is  as  deeply  as  the  author 
goes  into  technique  in  volumes  three  and  four.  The 
student  of  method  will  want  volume  one,  which 
goes  into  the  subject  in  much  detail. 

The  student  of  art  history  and  aesthetics  will  find 
in  this  new  volume  as  well  as  in  the  others  much  in- 
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teresting  reading.  There  is  little  to  add  to  the  former 
review.  James  Ward  is  an  up-to-date  Vassari  and 
an  interesting  commentator.  He  describes  “The 
Tempest,”  by  Giorgione  as  follows:  “A  man  bear- 
ing a long  staff,  and  dressed  in  a slashed  doublet  and 
hose,  is  standing  on  the  extreme  left  in  a graceful 
attitude,  looking  at  a woman  who  is  scantily  dressed 
and  seated  on  the  right  under  a dark  tree,  giving 
breast  to  her  child.  It  has  been  said  by  some  that  the 
man  represents  the  artist  himself,  and  the  woman 
his  wife,  while  others  say  the  woman  is  a gypsy,  but 
whomever  they  represent  they  harmonize  completely 
with  the  delightful  landscape.  Students  of  Gior- 
gione’s work  cannot  fail  to  have  noticed  his  habit 
of  introducing  two,  or  sometimes  only  one  figure  at 
the  extreme  left  and  right  of  the  picture  in  his 
landscapes,  as  in  the  above  w'ork.”  This  quotation 
sums  up  Mr.  Ward’s  style  fairly  and  is  character- 
istic of  the  author’s  outlook.  A.  B. 

PLAYS  FOR  MERRY  ANDREWS  by  Alfred 
Kreymborg.  New  York,  The  Sunrise  Turn,  1920. 

Alfred  kreymborg,  as  playwright,  is  a 

■ man  of  much  originality.  Few  enjoy  his  art, 
but  the  few  enjoy  it  greatly.  His  prose  is  rhythmic, 
his  plots  and  settings  dramatic.  There  are  those 
who  will  feel  that  his  art  is  not  sufficiently  direct. 
It  is  not  everyone  who  enjoys  the  later  work  of 
Henry  James. 

As  an  example  of  his  art  I am  taking  “The  Silent 
Waiter.”  Two  men  are  seen  at  the  mullion  window 
of  a restaurant  dining  together.  The  waiter  who 
serves  them  is  seen  to  move  back  and  forth,  but  his 
head  is  hidden  by  the  shade  which  covers  the  upper 
portion  of  the  window. 

Jim  is  to  marry  Stella  the  next  day.  He  has  mis- 
givings. He  first  met  Stella  through  Hal  wdth  whom 
he  is  dining.  Hal  after  much  hesitation  tells  Jim 
of  his  owm  past  relations  w'ith  Stella.  Stella  loved 
him,  not  for  what  he  w'as  but  for  what  she  believed 
him  to  be,  an  ideal  of  her  own.  Finding  her  mistake 
she  started  on  a new  quest  and  took  up  Jim,  loving 
him  again  as  being  her  own  ideal,  the  love  again 
being  but  the  love  of  herself. 

Hal  loves  her  still,  the  unattainable,  and  suggests 
to  Jim  that  they  die  together  that  she  may  learn 
what  love  is. 

“Hal — You  see? 

Jim — I think  so — 

Hal — That  losing  us  both — she’ll  learn — 

Jim — What  love  is? — 

Hal— Yes. 


Jim — But  suppose  she  doesn’t — even  after  us — 
suppose  it  isn’t  in  her? 

Hal — I think  it  is.  If  it  isn’t — well  the  gods 
have  erred  again.” 

They  write  a short  note  to  Stella,  call  the  waiter 
and  explain  that  it  is  to  be  delivered  on  the  morrow. 
Hal  opens  a phial  and  pours  several  drops  into  Jim’s 
glass  and  then  in  his  own.  They  offer  toasts — 

“Hal — Shake. 

They  shake  hands  simply. 

Hal — So  long — 

Jim — So  long— 

Hal — Better  luck  next  time — 

Jim — Same  to  you. 

They  let  go,  and  smile — a little  tremulously. 

Hal — Ready? 

Jim- — Yes.  God  bless  you — 

Hal — And  you. 

The  glasses  clink  this  time.  Jim  raises  his  quickly 
Hal  his  slowly,  Hal  watches  Jim.  They  nod  to 
each  other.  Jim  starts  to  drink  without  hesitation. 
The  glass  topples  from  him.  Jim  falls  forward. 
Hal  nods — -shakes  his  head  and  then  follows  Jim. 
One  cannot  see  them.  A longer  pause.  The  waiter 
appears  as  before — in  the  same  slow,  mechanical 
way.  He  bows — no,  leans  forward — and  stretches 
his  hand  up  to  the  shade.  In  so  doing  he  bends  over, 
and  his  head  comes  into  view  for  the  first  tune.  It 
is  {if  it  isn’t  a hallucination) — a death’s  head.  The 
head  disappears  as  the  shade  is  slowly  drawn  down 
over  the  window.  Curtain.”  H.  E.  F. 

MODERN  TENDENCIES  IN  SCULP- 
TURE by  Lorada  Taft.  Chicago,  University  of 
Chicago  Press,  1921. 

AS  the  preacher  takes  a text  from  the  Bible  upon 
■ which  he  embroiders  his  sermon,  so  Lorado 
Taft  takes  as  a theme  these  words  of  Maurice 
Maeterlinck : 

“Sculpture  should  be  the  most  exceptional  of  the 
arts.  It  should  eternalize  only  the  rarest  and  the 
most  absolutely  beautiful  moments  of  life,  choosing 
with  irreproachable  discrimination  from  the  forms, 
the  joys,  and  the  sorrows  of  humanity.  A sculp- 
tured moment  which  is  not  admirable  is  a permanent 
crime,  a persistent  and  inexcusable  obsession.” 

Lorado  Taft  believes  that  Maeterlinck  has  cor- 
rectly expressed  the  aim  of  sculpture  and  he  uses 
Maeterlinck’s  thought  continually  as  a touchstone 
with  which  to  judge  the  value  of  works  of  sculpture. 
When  he  dislikes  a piece  of  sculpture  he  applies  the 
Maeterlinck’s  principle  with  vigor  and  lashes  the 
poor  sculptor  with  it.  Listen  to  what  he  says  of 
Dalou : 

“Dalou’s  tribute  to  Delacroix  (Fig.  63)  in  the 
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Luxembourg  Gardens  is  an  unhappy  tribute  to  Rodin 
also  in  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  offensive  and  per- 
nicious examples  of  his  methods.  Its  erection  marks 
an  important  milestone  in  the  decadence  of  French 
monumental  art,  for  its  influence  has  been  immense. 
It  was  the  sculptor-anarchist’s  protest  against  the 
established  order;  in  it  every  principle  of  dignified 
memorial  art  was  overturned  and  derided.  The 
stolid  bust  of  the  painter  is  assailed  by  a fat  figure 
of  ‘Fame,’  a nude  female  of  adventurous  mien,  who 
endeavors  to  climb  his  slender  pedestal  in  order  to 
decorate  him.  Her  voluptuous  form  is  precariously 
supported  by  a violent  ‘Father  Time,’  who,  taxed  to 
the  utmost,  is  encouraged  by  Apollo  with  out- 
stretched, applauding  hands.  The  spiral  composition 
is  ingenious,  but  these  tumultuous  acrobatics  are 
undignified  and  irritating.  There  is  no  sense  of 
eternity  where  Time  plays  such  pranks.” 

I quite  admit  that  Dalou’s  Delacroix  Memorial 
sins  against  the  canons  by  which  we  are  supposed  to 
judge  sculpture.  But  for  eight  years  I passed  it 
almost  every  day  of  my  life  and  my  first  antipathy 
to  it  passed  away  and  I began  to  feel  how  suited  the 
monument  is  to  its  surroundings.  It  is  dramatic, 
melodramatic,  but  it  is  the  work  of  a master.  What 
American  sculptor  has  had  Dalou’s  craft,  Dalou’s 
knowledge  of  form,  Dalou’s  invention?  It  sins 
against  the  canons  of  sculpture.  So  much  the  worse 
for  the  canons!  To  reject  Dalou  and  to  accept 
Sherry  Fry  shows  a lack  of  critical  faculty  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Taft.  Whenever  our  author  begins  to 
find  fault  with  one  of  our  American  sculptors  he 
puts  on  the  soft  pedal  but  if  a poor  Frenchman  is 
to  be  criticised  all  is  fortissimo. 

There  is  much  learning  in  the  book,  much  ex- 
perience. Lorado  Taft  knows  his  subject  well.  Un- 
fortunately there  is  an  utter  lack  of  comprehension 
when  it  comes  to  the  radicals,  to  Matisse,  to  Bran- 
cusi, to  Epstein.  Many  of  the  men  who  are  today 
the  pioneers  of  modern  sculpture  in  America  are  not 
mentioned,  men  like  Nadelman,  Jo  Davidson,  Hunt 
Diederich,  Gaston  Lachaise,  Alfeo  Faggi. 

The  illustrations  are  numerous  but  most  of  them 
are  small.  For  certain  purposes  the  number  of  re- 
productions add  greatly  to  the  usefulness  of  the  work. 
There  are,  for  instance,  fifty  illustrations  of  work 
by  Rodin,  twenty-six  by  Franz  Aletzner.  Metzner’s 
work  suffers  from  being  detached  from  the  archi- 
tectural setting  for  which  it  was  made.  In  Lehm- 
bruck’s  sculpture  each  work  is  a living  entity  but, 
alas,  only  one  of  Lehmbruck’s  statues  is  reproduced, 
the  rather  hackneyed  kneeling  figure  which  gives  but 
one  side  of  his  art.  Joseph  Bernard  is  absolutely 
ignored,  which  seems  almost  unpardonable. 


However  for  what  Lorado  Taft  has  given  us  we 
should  be  grateful.  Flaws  can  be  discovered  in 
most  things  which  man  has  made  and  Mr.  Taft  is 
human.  H.  E.  F. 

THE  XVHIth  century  IN  LONDON, 
by  E.  Berresford  Chancellor.  New  York,  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons,  1921. 

The  XVHIth  Century  in  London  is  an  im- 
portation, the  book  having  been  published  in 
London.  The  binding,  I suspect,  is  American.  It 
has  not  the  character  we  have  come  to  expect  of  an 
English  binding.  However  the  book  is  sufficiently 
well  bound  and  the  letter  press  is  excellent.  The 
covers  of  a book,  even  when  well  designed,  have 
only  a slight  importance  compared  to  what  is  put 
between  the  covers. 

Old  London  is  disappearing,  the  London  which 
was  distinctly  English.  In  old  London  there  were 
isolated  buildings  which  were  Erench,  like  West- 
minster Abbey,  but  London  as  a whole  was  singu- 
larly provincial — singularly  English.  When  Regent 
Street  was  cut  through  a little  over  a hundred 
years  ago  the  plans  followed  were  English  plans. 
Later,  when  Charing  Cross  Road,  Victoria  Street 
and  Shaftsbury  Avenue  were  cut  through,  the  plans 
of  the  new  buildings  had  less  character.  The  last 
twenty  years  in  Kingsway  and  Aldwych  have  been 
even  more  destructive,  for  the  buildings  which  have 
replaced  those  torn  down  have  not  the  peculiar  Lon- 
don flavor. 

London  is  an  XVHIth  Century  city.  The  vast 
section  west  of  the  Edgeware  Road  and  north  of 
Hyde  Park,  Kensington,  the  residential  quarter 
which  has  for  its  center  Regent’s  Park,  were  built 
up  almost  within  the  memory  of  men  now  living, 
but  the  buildings  were  modelled  on  those  of  the 
preceding  century.  That  is  why  Berresford  Chan- 
cellor’s book  is  such  a valuable  aid  to  the  appre- 
ciation of  London.  The  illustrations  are  largely 
from  early  paintings  and  drawings.  They  give  a 
vivid  picture  of  the  life  of  the  times.  The  numerous 
reproductions  from  photographs  of  many  of  the 
important  buildings  which  have  not  yet  been  sacri- 
ficed to  progress  add  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the 
book. 

My  review  of  this  book  seems  a bit  cold,  a bit 
half-hearted.  It  should  not,  for  there  have  been 
few  illustrated  volumes  of  recent  years  which  have 
interested  me  more.  London  of  the  XVHIth 
Century  always  delights  me.  Mr.  Chancellor’s 
book  gave  m.e  a distinct  thrill.  H.  E.  E. 
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TWENTY-TWO  DRAWINGS  BY  DON- 
ALD CORLEY.  Brooklyn,  The  Arts,  1921. 

Here  is  a world  of  phantasy  and  paradox  and 
ironic  humor,  where  disillusion  has  not  ex- 
tinguished hope ; where,  in  a spirit  of  unbelief,  eager 
curiosity  explored  the  universe  of  ideas;  where  life 
is  full  of  wonder  but  possibly  not  worth  while. 
Worth  while  only  in  abstractions  and  impersonal 
sublimations  and  wonderful  only  in  delicate  per- 
sonalities that  vanish  in  expression.  Wherefore  the 
symbolic  form,  symbols  which  are  in  some  strange 
way  the  things  they  symbolize. 

Such  is  my  impression  of  the  twenty-two  draw- 
ings, wdth  accompanying  text,  by  Donald  Corley, 
published  by  The  Arts.  An  architect,  working 
in  the  flat  to  express  intellectual  concepts  which  pro- 
ceed from  emotional  experience,  this  may  explain  at 
once  their  baffling  stimulus  to  the  mind  and  their 
direct  appeal  to  the  heart.  These  are  drawings 
which  Chesterton  would  like  if  ever  Chesterton 
could  be  relied  upon  to  be  himself.  Children  -love 
them,  and  all  unspoiled  souls. 

Those  there  are  who  ask,  “Why  is  it  considered 
good  form  to  make  a tower  look  as  if  it  would  fall 
over  sideways?”  or  this  or  that.  Such  questions 
amaze;  they  seem  to  have  no  connection  with  the 
real  issue.  Here  always  it  is  the  idea  that  is  the 
chief  concern.  Its  expression  is  two-fold,  the  draw- 
ing and  the  text.  Which  is  the  more  intricate  and 


elusive  is  hard  to  decide.  To  Mr.  Corley  they  are 
of  equal  importance  and  are  as  the  words  and  music 
of  a song.  Apart  or  together  they  are  as  direct  and 
emotional  an  expression  of  the  idea  as  the  music 
which  might  be  written  for  them. 

This  is  the  modern  spirit. 

Here  is  one  who  from  personal  emotion  can  con- 
struct a house  of  beauty  wherein  his  mind  and  soul 
may  dwell  and  wherein  his  friends  may  find  refresh- 
ment. A garden  of  phantasy  where  the  flowers  are 
never  plucked.  G.  B. 

LEGENDS  by  Amy  Lowell.  Boston,  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.,  1921. 

WHENEVER  a new  volume  of  verse  by  Amy 
Lowell  is  announced  I am  always  most  eager 
to  read  it.  Her  verse  is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory 
art  products  of  America.  “Legends”  is  not  less  satis- 
factory than  the  volumes  which  went  before.  Tbe 
themes  are  drawn  from  the  past,  largely  from  the 
folk-lore  of  various  countrif's.  Needless  to  say  that 
in  the  treatment  of  each  theme  she  shows  the  magic 
of  her  style. 

Her  preface  is  a little  prose  masterpiece.  She  has 
the  tact  to  say  just  what  is  necessary  and  to  say  it 
so  that  each  word  is  the  appropriate  word  to  use. 
Amy  Lowell  is  a good  craftsman  as  well  as  a poet. 

H.  E.  F. 


THE  FORUM 


Egypt,  Arlington,  Vt., 

May  22nd,  1921. 

Dear  VIr.  Field: 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  there  would  be  criticism 
of  Vlrs.  Sterner’s  partiality  for  the  work  of  certain 
men,  as  it  was  clearly  expressed  in  her  recent 
Retrospective  Exhibition  of  American  Art.  Vlrs. 
Sterner  knew  this,  and  she  was  warned  of  it;  and 
she  deliberately  pursued  her  course.  It  was  her 
privilege,  even  her  duty,  in  undertaking  alone  what 
the  apathy  of  our  Museum  toward  America  had 
left  undone,  to  use  her  personal  judgment  as  to 
what  was  significant  in  our  art.  There  can  be  no 
serene,  God-like,  final  judgment  of  contemporary 
culture- — althougb  no  editor  of  a journal  of  culture 
would  admit  it.  There  are  two  ways — if  judgment 


nust  be  made — of  approaching  wisdom : democracy 
— which  in  art  is  trial  by  jury — or  dictatorship. 
Choose,  if  you  like,  between  the  safe  sterility  of 
the  first  and  the  dangers  of  the  second. 

In  your  Vlay  issue  you  carry  to  your  2,000,000 
readers  a little  preachment,  if  I read  your  parable 
correctly,  on  the  unsportsmanlike  spirit  of  Rockwell 
Kent  in  permitting  his  canvases  all  to  be  conspicu- 
ously hung.  And  you  smugly  quote  the  ancient, 
questionable  anecdote  of  Turner  and  his  self- 
effacement  with  a lamp-black  glaze.  Dear  Mr. 
Field,  do  me  a little  better  justice.  For  ten  whole 
years  I have  effaced  myself  completely  from  the 
“Fine  Arts”  walls,  leaving  the  place  of  honor  to 
yourself  or  others.  Through  all  these  years  I 
haven’t  crossed  the  threshold.  And  for  those  ten 
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years  past  I have  not  once  solicited  a place  upon  an 
exhibition  wall  in  all  America.  If  it  is  a lack  of 
modesty  to  boast  of  self-effacement  you  do  drive 
me  to  it. 

Further,  dear  fellow  artist,  I myself  proposed 
3mur  mantel  picture  for  the  place  of  honor  at  the 
Retrospective  Show,  falling — my  training  as  an 
architect  compelling  me — for  the  imposed  necessity 
of  placing  mantel-shelf  and  fire  on  the  gallery’s 
“ax.”  But  in  the  planning  of  your  picture  you 
were  a bit  less  wise,  or  more  ingenuous,  than  the 
painter  of  the  famous  “Boy  and  Kite”  that  for  its 
height  they  had  to  hang  upon  the  line.  Your  man- 
tel was  in  period  and  style  contrived  more  for  the 
quiet  walls  of  Brooklyn  Heights  than  for  the 
monumental  rooms  of  Fifty-seventh  Street.  And 
your  modesty  that  made  you  glaze  your  burning  coal 
with  soot  was  out  of  tune  with  the  exuberance  of 
young  America. 

No — it  is  truly  fine  to  be  well  hung.  I like  the 
place  of  honor,  love  the  limelight — and  so,  most 
modest  H.  E.  F.,  do  you;  or  you  wouldn’t  so  care- 
fully light  it  and,  standing  full  in  its  lurid  inter- 
national glare,  write  with  jmur  own  pen  twenty- 
three  of  the  thirty-seven  pages  in  the  May  Arts 
and  announce — 

“There  is  no  other  art  magazine  which  gives  you 
anything  like  what  The  Arts  does  in  the  line  of 
art  criticism  of  the  art  of  our  times!” 

After  fifteen  j'ears  of  utterly  disheartening  ex- 
perience with  dealers  I have  found  Mrs.  Sterner 
a staunch  believer  in  the  greatness  of  my  work.  It 
is  my  rare  good  fortune  that  she  has  been  in  a 
position  to  help  me,  for  it  is  due  entirely  to  her  in- 
telligent and  generous  management  that  I am  now 
a professional  painter  rather  than  God  knows  what. 
There  are  fortunately  occasions  when  an  artist  can 
be  of  service  to  his  patron.  I thought  that  I had 
found  one  in  the  designing  of  the  catalogue  of  the 
Retrospective  exhibition — but  this  you  rightfully 
interpret  as  an  honor.  Be  assured,  however — and 
here  I speak  for  many  others  too — that  in  an  en- 
terprise of  Mrs.  Sterner’s  there  is  no  help  we  will 
not  seek  to  give ; and — for  myself — that  there’s  no 
honor  she  may  offer  to  my  work  that  I will  not  de- 
lightedly accept. 

Faithfully  yours, 

Rockwell  Kent. 

[The  Editor  of  The  Arts  is  quite  ready  to  ad- 
mit that  “There  can  be  no  serene,  God-like,  final 
judgment  of  contemporary  culture.’'  That  is  just 


why  in  an  exhibition  which  as  a representative  ex- 
hibition of  American  art  no  one  artist  should  be 
given  three  out  of  the  five  places  of  honor.  The 
Junior  Art  Patrons  must  have  the  broadest  support 
from  artists,  and  the  appeal  made  must  be  as  uni- 
versal as  possible.  In  order  to  have  such  support, 
in  order  to  make  such  an  appeal,  the  show  must  be 
made  truly  representative. 

You  speak  of  my  2,000,000  readers.  I sometimes 
doubt  if  I have  over  1,600,000.  We’ve  both  been 
effacing  ourselves,  for  the  last  time  I showed  in  the 
“Eine  Arts”  was  in  1906 — fifteen  years  ago. 

Surely  I would  never  reproach  you  with  “a  lack 
of  modesty”  in  that  you  “boast  of  self-effacement.” 
You  are  too  real  a person  to  feel  that  it  is  ever  “a 
lack  of  modesty”  to  be  frank. 

Thanks  for  the  honor  you  proposed  for  my  mantel 
picture.  It  was  painted  for  the  walls  of  my  Brook- 
lyn home.  I remember  that,  as  I kept  the  tone  of 
the  burning  coal  down  when  I was  painting  it,  I 
realized  that  its  reserve  would  be  “out  of  tune  with 
the  exuberance  of  young  America.” 

Yes,  it  is  fine  to  be  well  hung,  it  is  pleasant  to 
be  in  the  limelight,  so  fine,  so  pleasant  that  we 
should  be  ever  on  the  watch  lest  some  other  poor 
devil  is  not  getting  less  than  his  share. 

H.  E.  E.  in  the  “lurid  international  glare,” — 
I hadn’t  thought  of  myself  as  being  in  that  position 
before.  It’s  very  terrifying.  The  comment  on 
The  Arts  has  to  be  all  from  one  pencil  (I  loathe 
pens)  for  certain  practical  reasons.  Eor  the  rest  of 
the  magazine  it’s  merely  a question  of  waj's  and 
means.  H.  E.  E.  works  for  less  than  other  writers. 
I sometimes  suspect  he  is  a “scab.” 

As  for  Mrs.  Sterner  and  her  belief  in  Rockwell 
Kent,  Incorporated,  I also  am  a believer  in  the 
greatness  of  its  output.  I believe  also  in  the  Junior 
Art  Patrons  and  am  ever  ready  to  give  it  a boost. 
If  I point  out  the  shoals  it  is  because  I do  want  the 
craft  to  have  a long  voyage,  and  would  be  most 
sorry  should  it  founder  before  getting  well  on  its 
way. — Editor.] 


My  Dear  Mr.  Field: 


June  1,  1921. 


Some  of  your  readers,  I see,  do  not  like 
all  the  things  you  publish.  Neither  do  I,  but  I am 
glad  you  publish  them  just  the  same.  You  are 
giving  us  a real  live  art  magazine,  one  that  stimulates 
thought  and  pictures  current  tendencies, — fads,  if 
you  will, — but  nevertheless  is  both  instructive  and 
entertaining. 
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]\Iy  friend  Ficke’s  article  in  the  ]\Iay  issue  is  ex- 
cellent, and  he  is  undoubtedly  right  in  thinking  the 
Kiyohiro  print  the  plagiarized  production.  But  he 
is  wrong  in  saying  the  Toyonobu  was  published  by 
Maruyama.  The  mark  is  that  of  Yamamoto  Kohei, 
who  was  at  first  located  in  Odenmacho  Sanchome, 
but  at  the  time  this  print  was  published  was  located 
in  Tori  Aburacho.  His  shop  names  were  Maru-ya 
Kohei;  he  also  used  the  abbreviation  Maru-Ko. 
I congratulate  you  on  the  success  of  The  Arts,  and 
it  has  my  best  wishes  for  the  future. 

With  kindest  regards,  I am 

Sincerely  yours, 

Frederick  W.  Gookin. 

Chicago,  21  Maggio,  1921. 

Caro  Fieed  : 

Ho  ricevuto  con  vera  gioia  il  numero  di  Maggio 
del  The  Arts,  e son  cosi  felice  di  vedere  le  belle 
cose  di  Laurent  e la  prego  di  fargli  le  mie  congratu- 
lazioni.  Anche  il  resto  della  rara  ressegna  d’afte 
e d’un  estremo  interesse  per  il  movemento  dei  nuovi  e 
piu  I'itali  valori  in  arte. 

Suo  devoto  amico, 

Alfeo  Faggi. 

[Mille  grazie  per  la  sua  gentilezza. — Editor.] 

Brooklyn  Museum,  May  23,  1921. 
Dear  Mr.  Editor: 

I notice  some  comments  in  The  Arts  for  May 
on  the  reception  given  to  Mr.  Jay  Hambidge  by 
the  League  of  New  York  Artists,  which  leads  me 
to  write  you  as  follows:  I was  present  at  the  meet- 
ing, and  do  not  remember  that  Mr.  Hambidge  “was 
acclaimed  for  having  done  more  for  art  than  any 
one  else  in  the  last  twentv-four  hundred  years.” 
My  memory  is  that  he  was  mentioned  as  having 
made  the  greatest  discovery  in  archaeology  in  the 
last  one  hundred  and  fifty  years. 

Your  comment  further  mentions  that  “theories 
and  formulae  are  the  curses  of  modern  ciyilization” 
and  that  “Jay  Hambidge  is  taking  from  us  the  wine 
of  art”.  Will  you  allow  me  to  say  that  as  far  as 
Mr.  Hambidge  is  concerned,  the  question  to  be  con- 
sidered first  is  whether  or  no  he  has  made  a discovery 
regarding  the  methods  of  design  which  were  prac- 
tised by  the  Greeks.  Aside  from  other  reasons  for 
believing  that  he  has  made  such  a discovery,  with 
which  I will  not  trouble  you,  the  awarding  to  Mr. 
Hamhidge  of  the  Sach  Scholarship  by  Harvard  Uni- 
versity and  the  interest  which  lias  been  taken  in  his 


theory  by  Yale  University,  which  financed  his  recent 
surveys  of  the  Greek  temples,  indicate  that  the  im- 
portant authorities  of  two  of  the  leading  universities 
in  this  country  believe  that  he  has  made  this  dis- 
covery. It  is  obvious  that  the  mere  fact  that  the 
Greeks  used  certain  methods  of  design  does  not 
necessarily  commend  these  methods  for  modern  use, 
but  it  appears  to  be  a fact  that  certain  modern 
artists  are  employing  these  methods  with  interest  and 
enthusiasm.  That  the  Hambidge  theory  tends  to 
formalism  or  to  encourage  a mechanical  and  unin- 
spired art  does  not  appear  probable  to  me  because  it 
is  admitted  that  Greek  art  is  life-like,  vivacious  and 
spirited.  Moreover,  the  New  York  artists  who  have 
applied  the  Hambidge  theory  to  their  own  work  are 
not  among  those  who  have  been  otherwise  known  as 
formalists  or  lacking  in  originality.  It  appears  to 
me  to  be  wholly  a matter  for  decision  by  the  indi- 
vidual artist  whether  or  no  he  should  use  the  Ham- 
bidge theory  in  his  work,  but ; for  the  reasons  which 
I have  ventured  to  give;  I think  that  artists  should 
not  be  discouraged  from  making  acquaintance  with 
the  theory. 

I am  Very  cordially  yours, 

Wm.  H.  Goodyear. 

[In  regard  to  Mr.  Hambidge’s  having  been  “ac- 
claim.ed  for  having  done  more  for  art  than  any  one 
else  in  the  last  twenty-four  hundred  years”  that  was 
one  of  the  statements  made.  The  “one  hundred 
and  fifty  years”  was  another. 

The  modern  artist,  the  “heir  of  all  the  ages”  has 
a load  wdiich  is  almost  too  heavy  for  him  to  bear. 
That  is  the  main  reason  for  my  discouraging  his 
taking  up  academic  formulae.  It  is  so  difficult  for 
him  to  love  life  wfith  the  intensity  which  alone  can 
give  vitality  to  his  art.  To  love  life  he  must  live 
instinctively. — Editor.] 

New  York  City, 

May  28,  1921. 

My  dear  Hamilton  Easter  Field: 

I have  one  complaint  to  make  about  the  May 
number  of  The  Arts.  I had  hoped  for  a strong 
editorial  article  on  the  recent  deplorable  public 
meeting  of  the  League  of  New  York  Artists,  and 
I was  disappointed  to  find  that  a sense  of  propor- 
tion kept  your  words  confined  to  a very  small 
space  in  that  May  number — which,  by  the  by,  was 
an  excellent  number.  Possibly  you  felt  that  ad- 
ditional attention  would  enlarge  the  rather  ques- 
tionable influence  of  what  was  said  that  night. 
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Though  advertised  as  being  held  by  the  League 
of  New  York  Artists  it  was  not  representative  of 
the  artists  of  New  York.  Its  point  of  view  was 
as  limited  as  the  areas  of  its  Master  of  Theory — 
and  to  crown  this  man,  who  would  give  the  archi- 
tecture of  Art  a ground  plan  of  mathematics, 
wasn’t  an  act  of  representative  New  York  artists. 
Equally  unrepresentative  was  it  to  spend  an  entire 
evening  trying  to  make  the  audience  believe  that 
the  very  life  of  art  and  artists  depended  upon  the 
establishment  of  a Bureau  of  Knowledge.  Perhaps 
that  lost  sense  of  American  humor  that  you  are 
looking  for  is  a prisoner  of  the  League ! 

The  lowest  sense  of  humor  knows  how  important 
it  is  not  to  mislead  the  public  as  to  what  artists  as 
a body  believe  vital  and  important  to  their  work. 
It  must  be  most  emphatically  stated  that  a great 
many  artists  do  not  believe  that  the  areas  of  the 
Mathematician  is  the  greatest  single  contribution  to 
art,  and  rather  do  they  believe  that  en  masse  it  is 
harmful  and  pernicious  to  art.  Nor  do  they  be- 
lieve that  wild  praise  and  laurel  for  the  heads  of 
the  maker  of  mathematical  forms  for  art  serves 
the  best  interest  of  art.  Coronations  of  that  kind 
are  distinctly  class  functions,  being  tbe  activities  of 
small  groups.  Artists  don’t  place  wreaths  on  Fact. 
They  know  that  where  Fact  ends  Art  begins. 

Another  very  discouraging  thing  was  the  dullness 
and  heaviness  of  the  meeting.  If  the  artist  is  going 
to  have  public  meetings  he  owes  his  audience  the 
consideration  of  putting  on  a good  show.  That 
coronation  and  appeal  for  the  Bureau  of  Knowledge 
was  more  like  a pathetic,  sad  funeral  service.  It 
was  tedious,  dull  and  tiring,  with  its  insistent  ham- 
mering on  Theory,  Areas,  Research,  Reason  and 
Knowledge.  The  deadly  seriousness  of  that  in- 
glorious emphasizing  could  not  entertain  the 
audience. 


Objections  to  such  things  should  lead  to  action. 
When  the  spirit  of  the  artist  has  departed  art  be- 
comes a bore — its  expressions  as  troublesome  as  a 
series  of  headaches  and  its  ideas  slide  into  penurious 
melancholies.  Sentimentality  generally  follows  the 
absence  of  impulsive  sentiment.  Artists  do  possess 
a little  healthy  vivacity  and  are  capable  of  offering 
a little  humorous  relief  to  the  stoggy  floundering 
after  fact  and  knowledge.  It  is  of  greater  con- 
sequence that  we  give  the  impression  of  our  passion 
for  the  abstract — and  not  of  any  dried-up  adher- 
ence to  the  concrete.  And  so  I have  a suggestion 
which  I respectfully  submit — let  us  have  a Bureau 
of  Emotion.  If  the  public  is  ready  to  finance  a 
Bureau  of  Knowledge  it  will  hasten  to  subscribe 
for  a far  more  valuable  institution,  one  that  will 
always  pay  more  on  its  investment  than  any  other 
agency  in  Art.  Open  the  books.  With  the  funds 
equip  an  expedition  and  send  it  out  to  explore  the 
Lands  of  Emotion.  It  would  travel  the  little  known 
and  uncivilized  Lands  of  Feeling — riding  its  horses 
down  the  long  rhythms  of  Color — over  the  moun- 
tain Form  and  into  the  mysterious  ravines  of  im- 
agination and  perception.  What  it  gathered  would 
be  for  all  artists. 

I have  the  honor  of  remaining. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Herbert  Hall. 

[Methinks  I smell  a rat!  The  handwriting  looks 
familiar.  There  is  no  address  on  Mr.  Hall’s  letter, 
and  I confess  I do  not  recognize  his  name.  I sus- 
pect that  a well-known  artist  is  masquerading  under 
a nom-de-plume  (unless  it  be  a nom-de-guerre) . 
Come  out  into  the  open,  Herbert,  and  let  us  know 
who  you  really  are ! 

En  route,  as  Whitman  would  have  said,  for  the 
Land  of  Emotion! — Editor.] 


THE  ART  CALENDAR 

BROOKLYN  MANHATTAN 

Brooklyn  AIuseum,  Eastern  Parkway. — Open  (Exhibitions  are  listed  in  the  order  in  which  they 

week  days,  9 to  6;  Sunday,  2 to  6 ; pay  days,  Mon-  would  be  seen  by  a visitor  beginning  at  Washington 
day  and  Tuesday,  25  cents.  Exhibition  of  fukusa.  Square  and  going  north.) 

or  Japanese  gift-cloths.  Salamagundi  Club,  47  Fifth  Ave. — Paintings 

Plymouth  Institute,  Orange  and  Hicks  Sts. — by  members. 

Paintings  by  Hamilton  Easter  Field,  Sculpture  by  Wanaviaker  (Belmaison)  Galleries.  Wana- 
Robert  Laurent.  maker’s. — Modern  paintings  and  sculptures. 
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National  Arts  Club,  119  East  19th  St. — Ex- 
hibition of  work  from  the  permanent  collection. 

Keppel’s,  4 East  39th  St. — Etchings  by  Joseph 
Pennell  and  other  Pennsylvania  artists. 

Arlington  Galleries,  274  Madison  Ave. — ■ 
Summer  exhibition  of  American  paintings. 

Macbeth  Gallery,  450  Eifth  Ave. — General 
exhibition  by  American  artists. 

Public  Library,  Fifth  Ave.  and  42d  St. — Col- 
lection of  Paintings.  Modern  American  wood- 
block prints.  Recent  additions,  through  the  summer. 

Dudensing  Galleries,  45  West  44th  St. — 
General  exhibition. 

City  Club,  55  West  44th  St. — General  ex- 
hibition of  American  landscapes. 

Montross  Gallery,  550  Fifth  Ave. — Exhibi- 
tion of  a group  of  American  artists. 

Knoedler’s,  556  Fifth  Ave. — General  exhibition 
of  paintings  and  engravings. 

John  Levy  Galleries,  559  Fifth  Ave. — Gen- 
eral exhibition. 

Arden  Studios,  559  Fifth  Ave. — Summer  ex- 
hibition of  decorative  paintings. 

Ackermann  Galleries,  10  East  46th  St. — 
General  exhibition  of  etchings. 

Daniel  Gallery,  2 West  47th  St. — Group  of 
modern  paintings. 

Brown  Robertson  Co.,  415  Madison  Ave. — 
Exhibition  of  reproductions  of  works  of  art.  Edu- 
cational Print  Show;  demonstrations  daily,  10  to  5, 
admission  50  cents. 

Scott  and  Fowles  Galleries,  removed  to  667 
Fifth  Ave. — XVIIIth  century  English  paintings. 
Barbizon  paintings.  Bronzes  by  Paul  Manship  and 
Mario  Korbel. 

Museum  of  French  Art,  599  Fifth  Ave. — 
Permanent  exhibitions  of  prints,  casts,  textiles  and 
paintings. 

Henry  Reinhardt  & Son,  606  Fifth  Ave. — 
General  exhibition. 

Ferargil  Galleries,  607  Fifth  Ave. — Exhibi- 
tion of  American  paintings. 

Babcock  Galleries,  19  East  49th  St. — Group 
exhibition. 

Kennedy  Gallery,  613  Fifth  Ave. — Old  views 
of  New  York  and  other  cities. 

Ainslie  Gallery,  615  Fifth  Ave. — General  Ex- 
hibition of  American  paintings. 

Howard  Young  Galleries,  620  Fifth  Ave. — 
American  and  Foreign  Paintings. 

Rehn  Gallery,  6 West  50th  St. — Exhibition 
of  American  paintings. 


WiLDENSTEiN  Galleries,  647  Fifth  Ave. — 
General  Exhibition. 

Bourgeois  Gallery,  668  Fifth  Ave. — General 
exhibition. 

Yamanaka  & Co.,  680  Fifth  Ave. — Exhibition 
of  Buddhistic  art. 

Kraushaar  Galleries,  680  Fifth  Ave. — Gen- 
eral exhibition. 

Ehrich  Galleries,  707  Fifth  Ave. — Contem- 
porary American  paintings. 

Harlow  Galleries,  712  Fifth  Ave. — General 
exhibition. 

Durand-Ruel  Gallery,  12  East  57th  St. — 
General  exhibition. 

Brummer  Gallery,  43  East  57th  St. — Exhi- 
bition of  antique  art. 

Folsom  Galleries,  104  West  57th  St. — Group 
exhibition. 

Milch  Galleries,  108  West  57th  St. — Summer 
exhibition  American  paintings  and  sculpture. 

Powell  Gallery,  117  West  57th  St. — Paint- 
ings by  a group  of  artists. 

Mussmann  Gallery,  144  West  57th  St. — 
Etchings  by  George  Soper  and  Eileen  Soper. 

Hanfstaengl  Galleries,  153  West  57th  St. 
— Recent  paintings  by  N.  Luisi  and  J.  A.  Ten  Eyck, 
3d.  Paintings  by  Lenbach,  Stuck,  Kaulbach,  Harl- 
finger,  Kasparides  and  Alexander  Koster. 

Weyhe  Gallery,  710  Lexington  Ave. — Ex- 
hibition of  modern  graphic  art. 

Mesnard  Galleries,  28  East  64th  St. — Water 
colors  by  Kathryn  Gray. 

Historical  Society,  170  Central  Park  West. — 
Important  Collection  of  Paintings  by  the  old  mas- 
ters (open  to  the  public,  except  during  the  month 
of  August). 

Museum  of  Natural  History,  Columbus 
Ave.  and  77th  St. — Permanent  collection  of  works 
of  art.  Open  week  days,  10  to  5;  Sunday,  1 to  5. 

Metropolitan  Museum,  Central  Part  at  East 
82d  St. — Open  daily  from  10  A.  M.  to  5 P.  M.; 
Saturdays,  until  10  P.  M.  Sundays,  10  A.  M.  to  5 
P.  M.  Admission,  Monday  and  Friday,  25  cents; 
free  other  days.  Exhibition  of  Impressionist  and 
Post-Impressionist  painting.  Exhibition  of  French 
prints  of  the  XIXth  century. 

American  Numismatic  Society,  Broadway  and 
155th  St. — Permanent  exhibition  of  modern  and 
ancient  medals. 

Hispanic  Society,  Broadway  and  156th  St. — 
Important  collection  of  Spanish  works  of  art,  in- 
cluding paintings  by  El  Greco,  Velasquez  and  Goya. 
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Arthur  Tooth  & Sons,  Ltd. 
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High  Class  Paintings 


NEW  YORK:  709  FIFTH  AVENUE 
LONDON:  155  NEW  BOND  STREET 


WILDENSTEIN  & CO. 


High-class  OLD  PAINTINGS  AND  WORKS 
OF  ART,  TAPESTRIES  AND  FURNITURE 


NEW  YORK  - - _ - ()^j  Fifth  Avenue 

PARIS  . - . . jpr  Boetie 
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DRAWINGS  BY  DONALD  CORLEY 


Twenty-two  reproductions,  published  in  portfolio,  original  size 


ETUDECHINOISE  DONALDCORLEY 


^ I 'HE  portfolios  are  printed  in  two  editions;  one  of  fifty  numbered  copies  on  hand-made  linen  paper,  each 
drawing  signed  by  the  artist;  and  one  of  five  hundred  numbered  copies  on  a Strathmore  antique  paper, 
each  portfolio  signed.  The  drawings  are  reproduced  with  wide  margins,  suitable  for  framing.  The  prices 
will  be  furnished  on  request;  or  see  your  book  dealer. 

Subscribers  to  THE  ARTS  are  entitled  to  a ten  per  cent,  reduction. 

Address  THE  ARTS,  EAGLE  BUILDING,  BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 
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EXHIBITION  OF  ETCHINGS  — Kasimir 


Comprising 
Views  of 

LONDON 

PRAGUE 

MUNICH 

FLORENCE 

ROME 

VIENNA 


KASIMIR  EXHIBITION 


The  Most 
Notable 
Kasimir 
Collection 
Ever 
Shown 
in 

New  York 


HANFSTAENGL  GALLERIES,  153  West  57th  Street,  New  York 


WORKS 
OF  ART 


MONTROSS  GALLERY 


550  FIFTH  AVENUE 

above  4Sth  St. 

NEW  YORK 


ADELINE  GENEE 

ETCHINGS  THAT  DANCE 

By  TROY  KINNEY 

KENNEDY  & CO.,  613  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y. 
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The  TECHNIQUE 
ofOlh  PAINTING 

Bf 

HAMILTON  EASTER  FIELD 

E.  WEYHE 

710  Lexington  Avenue,  N.  Y. 

(Bet.  57th  and  58th  Streets) 

ART  BOOKS 

IN  ALL 

LANGUAGES 

Sent  on  receipt  of  fifty  cents 
in  stamps 

THE  ARTS 

110  COLUMBIA  HEIGHTS 
BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

Aquatints  and  Lithographs  by 

ARTHUR  B.  DAVIES 

Agents  for  Print-Collector' s Quarterly 

Macbeth  Gallery 

ESTABLISHED,  1892 

ARLINGTON 
ART  GALLERIES 

PAI  N T I N G S 

BY 

AMERICAN 

ARTISTS 

MODERN 

PAINTINGS 

OF  HIGH 

QUALITY 

WILLIAM  MACBETH 

INCORPORATED 

450  Fifth  Avenue  Fortieth  Street  New  York  City 

274  MADISON  AVENUE 

NEW  YORK 
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C.  W.  KRAUSHAAR 

Art  Galleries 

68-0  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 

Paintings,  Drawings  and  Etchings 

By  FORAIN  and  FANTIN-LATOUR 


Beacon  Book  Shop 

26  WEST  47th  STREET 

\ 

Powell  Galleries 

117  WEST  57TH  STREET 

Selected  Stock  of 

ART  BOOKS  and 
LITERATURE 

Group  Exhibition 

DAILY,  9 TO  6 ::  SUNDAYS,  3 TO  6 

PROMPT  AND  EFFICIENT  MAIL  ORDER  SERVICE 

BOURGEOIS  GALLERIES 

( Incorporated) 

Old  and  Modern  Paintings 

668  FIFTH  AVENUE 

NEW  YORK 
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YAMANAKA  & CO. 

680  FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK 


Our  stock  of  Oriental  Objects  of  Art  is 
selected  not  for  its  commercial  value, 
but  as  representing  the  very  highest  ar- 
tistic quality  available  and  its  consequent 
appeal  to  the  discriminating  taste  of  our 
art -loving  patrons. 


Japanese  Color  Prints,  Porcelains 
Brocades,  Potteries,  Paintings, 
Bronzes,  Jades,  Lamps,  Etc.,  Etc. 


OSAKA  BOSTON  PEKIN 

KYOTO  LONDON  SHANGHAI 


Old  Japanese  Color  Prints 

Culled  from  private  collections  in  Europe. 
The  finest  assortment  offered  for  sale  in  New 
York  for  years.  Can  be  seen  by  appointment. 


ROBERT  LAURENT 

106  Columbia  Heights  Brooklyn,  New  York 

Telephone:  2648  Main 
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Ancient  and  Modern 


p 


AINTINGS,  DRAWINGS 

and  SCULPTURE 


AT 


SCOTT  & FOWLES  GALLERIES 

I 

667  FIFTH  AVENUE  ::  NEW  YORK  CITY 


The  Ehrich  Galleries 


EXHIBITION  OF 
PAINTINGS  BY 

“OLD  MASTERS” 

AND 

Modern  American 
Masters 

TO  CONTINUE  DURING  THE  SUMMER 

r 


special  attention  given  to  care,  restoration 
and  framing  of  " Old  Masters” 


707  FIFTH  AVENUE  (at  55th  st.)  NEW  YORK 


AMERICAN 

SCULPTURE 

Exclusively 


1 

1 

THE  GORHAM  GALLERY 

FIFTH  AVENUE  and  36th  STREET 

1 

Dudensing  Galleries 

Modern  Paintings 

Forty-five  West  Forty-fourth  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


HOWARD  YOUNG 

GALLERIES 


IMPORTANT 

PAINTINGS 

By  AMERICAN  and 
FOREIGN  MASTERS 


620  FIFTH  AVENUE 

(At  50th  Street) 

NEW  YORK 


JOHN  LEVY 
GALLERIES 

High  Class 

PAINTINGS 

^ Ancient  and 
Modern 


Ne^  York  : 5 5 Q FIFTH  AVENUE 

Paris  : 28  PLACE  V E N D O M E 


0 


M;  Knoedler  & Co 


Eitablished  1846 


PAINTINGS 

By  OLD  AND  MODERN  MASTERS 

OLD  ENGLISH  MEZZOTINTS 
and  SPORTING  PRINTS 


OLD  AND  MODERN 

ETCHINGS  and  ENGRAVINGS 

HIGH  CLASS  RESTORING  AND  FRAMING 


Paris 

556  FIFTH  AVENUE 

London 

17,  Place  Vendome 

NEW  YORK 

15,  Old  Bond  Street 

BROOKLYN  KAGLB  PRKSS 


